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Fie. 1.—FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, WITH THREE-QUARTER TRAINED SKIRT. Fic. 2.—LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, WITH LONG WAL KING SKIRT. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Pace. ] WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—|Szer next Pace. 


From Puotocrarus BY Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Fur-lined Circular, with Three-quarter Trained Skirt, and Fig. 2, Long Fur-lined Cloak, with Long cane Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 


sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty- -five Cents each.) 
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TWILIGHT. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Tue twilight gathers fair and fine 
Above the dimpling stream ; 
The rosy colors shift and shine, 
And all the shadowy world doth seem 
The picture of some happy dream. 


‘Too soon, from darkening tide and shore, 
The vision melts away : 

To paint the heavenly spaces o’er 
No amethystine hues delay, 
Nor tender rose nor sapphire stay. 


Yet not a tint will ever fade 
From the heaven where once it shone; 
Every sweet color there inlaid 
Perpetual has grown 
Since, in the trembling light, I made 
You, love, my own, my own! 





Fur-lined Circular and Fur-lined 
Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


N compliance with numerous requests we pub- | 
lish illustrations and cut paper patterns this | 


week of the long cloak and circular lined with | 


squirrel fur, which ave the newest and most pop- 
ular wrappings of the season. ‘These garments 
are copied from elegant and fashionable models 
furnished us by the kindness of the well-known 


furriers, C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 502 and 504 | 


Broadway. 
silk, with squirrel linings; both circular and 
cloak may, however, be made of cloth, cashmere, 
or other fabrics, without lining, or lined with 
wadded and quilted silk or farmer's satin. Indi- 
cations point to a return to long cloaks, and it is 
probable that the models which we furnish will 
be favorite styles for some time to come. A 
long walking skirt pattern is published with the 
cloak, and a three-quarter trained skirt pattern 
with the circular. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF THE FUR-LINED CIRCULAR AND THREE- 
QUARTER TRAINED SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises two articles—fur-lined 
circular and three-quarter trained skirt. 

Crrcutar.— This pattern is in one piece. 
Only half of the pattern is given. The cloak is 
in a graceful circular form, and is adjusted by 
shoulder darts, If this garment is cut out of 
54-inch wide goods, the longest straight edge 
of the pattern must be laid on the fold to avoid 
aseam, If cut out of three-quarter width ma- 
terial, place the longest straight edge on the 
edge of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem in 
front. Baste up in the lines of holes forming a 
V on the shoulder, and try on wrong side out; 
if alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the VY. The bottom of the garment, both sides 
of the front, and the neck are edged with fur. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 2% yards; 27 inches wide, 
me | yards, 

ur for trimming, 71¢ yards. 

THREE-QUARTER TRAINED Sxint.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
straight breadth for the back. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each like the pattern given for the side 
gores. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 84¢ yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK AND WALKING 
SKIRT. 

Tus suit comprises two articles—long far- 
lined cloak and long walking skirt. 

Croax.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams; 
those in the sleeve show the size and form of the 
under part. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem. The front is perfectly loose- 
fitting, while the back is slightly adjusted by a 
seam in the centre. It is quite deep, and the 
entire length of the front is closed with hooks 
and eyes. The sleeve is half-flowing. Place 
the seam to the notch in the front of the arm- 
hole, Place the noteh at the top of the sleeve 
even with the corresponding notch in the back 
part of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward 
you when sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the perforated seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. Baste up, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. If the sleeves are 
too long or too short, add to or take from the 
top and bottom the required quantity, always 
keeping the same shape. The bottom of the 
garment, as well as the front, sleeves, and neck, 
is edged with fur. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5 yards. 

Far for trimming, 53 yards. 

Loxe Watxixe Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, 
and half of back breadth. Cut the front and 
back with the longest straight edges laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid making a seam. Cut 
two pieces each like the pattern given of the 
side gores, and put the pattern together by the 
notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 7 yards. 


The originals are made of black | 
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Harrer’s Macazine, WEE zy, 
AND Bazar Postacké FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Januaky 16, 1875. 








6 With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 9 was issued gra- 
tuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a spirited double-page 
engraving, entitled “The New-Year’s 
Sleigh- Ride,” several illustrations of 
the Cod-Fishery off Newfoundland, etc. 
It alsq contains the concluding chap- 
ters of Miss Brappon’s Novel, “A 
STRANGE WORLD,” and another install- 
ment of “THE HIGHER LIFE OF ANI- 
MALS,” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarPer’s WEEKLY for January 16. 





&@ We would call the especial at- 
tention of our readers to the beautiful 
four-page SUPPLEMENT, containing two 
splendid engravings, “The Betrothal” 
and “Wrothmoney,” and a powerful 
illustrated story, “ MEERSCHAUM,” by 
the popular author, HENRy KINGSLEY, 
which is issued gratuitously with this 
Number of the Bazar. 





6 We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





UB Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pop- 
ular Fur-lined Circular with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt, and Long Fur-lined Cloak with 
Long Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 51. 





1B Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Bridal Toilettes ; House and 
Street Dresses ; a rich variety of Suits for Girls 
and Boys from 1 tog Years old ; Ladies’ Cloaks, 
Basques, and Fanchons ; Sofa-Pidlows, Work- 
Baskets, Foot-Muffs, Embroidery Patterns, etc. 
etc, ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE POETRY OF THE KITCHEN. 


OES it seem an absurdity to speak of 

poetry, that ideal and evanescent bloom 
of things, in connection with the grease and 
grime of such a spot as the kitchen? Yet 
consider the matter a moment; and without 
pausing to dwell on the fact that grease and 
grime are not¢features of a well-ordered 
kitchen, we will ask if it is an absurdity to 
speak of poetry in connection with the field 
of waving wheat or the garden of blooming 
flowers? Yet more unsightly and disgust- 
ing than any kitchen-work was the work 
that went on there before the blossom and 
the fruit, yet work even in whose very act 
the poet, with his “earthy furrows fresh,” 
with his plow and daisy, has won the world’s 
fancy. 

There is a picture of Bréton’s in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery—the “Blessing of the 
Wheat,” if we mistake not—whose beauty 
is too exquisite for description, as the pro- 
cession of priests and acolytes and choris- 
ters, with banners, with censers, and with 
the uplifted Host, passes through the fields, 
the white robes of the priests fluttering in 
the breeze that bends the golden grain, the 
great wax tapers burning pale against the 
sunny azure of the morning sky, the rosy 
faces of the boys, the kneeling people, the 
clear autumn air. It is the very apotheosis 
of the poetry of the region, the round year, 
the church. Yet a part of that poetry was 
the dripping barn-yard heap that sweating 
oxen dragged to the field, and that miry 








rough-clad men scattered over the soil with 
their pitchforks, from which the great lab- 
oratory of the earth evolved the wind-swept 
stalk and bearded grain that the church in 
all its glory goes to bless. 

However, it is not the laboratory of na- 
ture in field or garden with whose poetry 
we are just now concerning ourselves, but 
the laboratory of the household, the field 
out of which blossoms the perfect flower of 
the family. ‘Does it seem still more absurd 
now to speak, even by implication, of the 
family’s flowering out of the kitchen? Yet 
only a little observation of contagious ex- 
ample will convince you that as the mis- 
tress is the maid is, on the great average, 
and where exceptional natures on either 
side do not interfere with the rule. Where 
the mistress is cheerful and sweet-temper- 
ed, the maid is apt to be the same; where 
she is energetic and industrious, the maid 
will be likewise; where she is slack, slack 
will be the maid; and where the mistress 
is a tidy body, the maid is a tidy body too— 
all this, be it understood, when they have 
lived together long enough to coalesce. 
Show me, said a great thinker, the condi- 
tion of the scullion, and I will tell you the 
condition of the family. Only where hap- 
piness begins at the root, where the scull- 
ion is well cared for and happy, has the 
family any right to happiness, does it pos- 
sess any true happiness. And as, moreover, 
the health and cheerfulness of the family 
depend in great measure on the state of 
things in the kitchen, it will be seen that it 
is not altogether a figure of speech to say 
that the family flowers out of that subsoil. 
Now if the kitchen itself is susceptible of 
poetical interpretation and treatment, why 
not the chief occupant of it? Poetical treat- 
ment? Why, take her even at her worst 
estate, and is she not a poem in herself? 

Not Helots, since they are only the cap- 
tives of poverty, but exiles, with a vast sea 
rolling its dark waters, with the great cur- 
tain of many a storm, and the heart-sinking 
abysses of dangers and fears between them 
and the green land they love as well as the 
Swiss loves his mountains, there are no more 
picturesque figures in modern history than 
these poor emigrants, who have made so 
bold an adventure in search,of fortune, and 
who, though they toil in our kitchens, claim 
to be descended from the households of chief- 
tains and kings. Even in their faces, which 
betray what enforced want and ignorance 
can do toward debasing the human counte- 
nance—with mouths, for instance, that, as 
Dr. HoLmgEs says, have been pushed into 
prominence by the hunger of generations, 
yet faces speedily gaining beauty under fit 
care and food—even in their faces they wear 
the brand of the conqueror and oppressor, 
and every one of them who steps from the 
emigrant ship bears about her still the marks 
of the iron hand of Strongbow and of the 
cruel chains that CROMWELL forged. What- 
ever else they are, they are exiles; and al- 
ways the first thought concerning the exile 
is full of pathos, full of poetry. What has 
ever moved the fancy more than the story of 
the Polish exile, the Hungarian, the Italian, 
whom, with their sad and longing hearts, a 
flaming sword shuts out of Paradise? And 
does it affect the poetry of the thing that 
the other exiles are of poor appearance and 
perform menial tasks? Their hearts are 
over the seas, these exiles in our kitchens 
—in County Clare, in Tipperary, among the 
lakes of Killarney. They bring to one an- 
other a bit of the sod of the old land with a 
sprig of shamrock growing in it; they keep 
it in their windows or on the shelf with 
adoring care, as if it were a modern Lares 
and Penates. Cheerful though they may be 
to-day, yet they sing sad tuneless ditties as 
they go about their work, showing what is 
the melancholy under-current of life and 
thought, however quickly and easily the 
song is changed on occasion; for the fire in 
that vivacious nature of theirs is as swiftly 
lightened to laughter as it is quenched in 
tears. “Their gayety,” Mr. HIGGINSON once 
said of the Spaniards, “is the foam on an 
ocean of sad history ;” and it is a saying 
quite as true of the people in question. Into 
the keening of their funeral solemnities, at 
which we are wont to smile, we may be sure 
there enters not only the grief at loss of the 
dead, but of the living also; the loss, too, of 
proud possibilities of national history, the 
loss of land and home, not to mention the 
old careless life of pig and praty, poteen and 
dudheen. And if that keening have forgot- 
ten its old dignity, when the semi-chorus at 
the head of the dead was answered by the 
semi-chorus at the foot, till the full chorus 
took up the burden of lamentation, yet this 
new element that enters into it, for all its 
ludicrous features, is a more stately and no- 
ble grief than any scenic show of the de- 
monstrative Celt in his days of lofty self- 
direction by all the difference that exists 
between complete nature and rude art. 

Yet all the poetry of the world does not 
lie in the attributes of poignant grief or 
mild melancholy. The gay and lilting trou- 








badour, without a regret for yesterday or a 
care for to-morrow, is as brilliant a figure in 
poesy as the tragic singer mounted on his 
cothurnus; and our Noras lose nothing in 
this sort of interest for the cireumstance 
that the laugh is usually half sparkling un- 
der the tear with them, and that as no lam- 
entation is louder, so no gayety is gayer than 
theirs. And if, having been among the high- 
est howlers at a wake last night, they can 
tuck up their skirts and “shake a foot” with 
the best of them in a lively jig at a merry 
meeting to-night, possibly it only proves 
that their natures are broad enough to run 
rapidly the gamut of all emotions. 

Nor is the thought of them any less poet- 
ical, if you choose to look at it in that light, 
when almost every night of their lives, work 
being over, they resort to one house or 
another of their friends and make good 
cheer there, renewing the old times in their 
memories, forgetting their condition and 
their sorrows, gossiping and dancing, sym- 
pathizing and chirruping with each other, 
and getting the little drop of honey out of 
the present: it is the old story of Cinderella 
over again, the bright and happy creature 
of the moment, till suddenly the hour at 
which the mistress has fixed curfew strikes, 
and they scurry back to the chimney-corner 
and the ashes of the scullery once more; but 
there is no fairy godmother! That meet- 
ing from house to house is something that 
strengthens the bond between them, and 
maintains their close communion. If they 
were Roman patriots meeting in the Cata- 
combs by torch-light it would seem to us 
the height of tragic romance; but being 
merely the familiars of the kitchen, our 
sympathy does not flow so easily. It is a 
simple place of meeting—one room in some- 
thing little better than a hovel, a bed in 
this corner, a cooking stove in that—yet 
doubtless the pleasure of it is past speaking 
of. They have but one other place of gen- 
eral congregation, indeed, precious and pe- 
culiar to them, in which they may feel as 
if they clustered round a great common 
hearth, and that is the church step. With- 
in the vestibules of these piles that they 
have taken their prodigal offerings in their 
poor hands to build—the palaces of the poor, 
as Pere HYACINTHE called them—for the 
sake of raising whose lofty walls and arch- 
es, whose pillared aisles and vaulted roofs, 
they deny themselves so many other luxu- 
ries and pleasures—within these doors they 
are at home once more; it is the atmosphere 
of the sweet old land that breathes about 
them; they have there the shadow of home, 
the prophecy of heaven. While 

“The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resdund between—” 
to them, strangers in a strange land, the 
church is father and mother, home and coun- 
try too! 

And standing thus with the splendor of 
the church about them, with a glamour of 
wild romantic history behind them, who 
that sees the old crone just landed, in her 
long cloak and her huge mob-cap—who 
that sees the sturdy tramp with his bundle 
on his stick and his little clay pipe in his 
mouth—who that sees our Bridget and Nora 
on the morning of a bright day of St. Pa- 
TRICIUS (to give the old saint his own name), 
their faces beaming, their eyes dancing, the 
flags that carry the harp of Brian Borr- 
HOIME, and the Sunburst, with the Stars and 
Stripes, waving above them, as the proud 
procession of their kinsmen passes, while 
they rest upon their broom, will deny that 
in capability of treatment these people are 
as poetical as any Arab on the sand-heaps 
blowing over Nineveh, as any Jew with 
David and MELCHIZEDEK behind him? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS. 
HE fur-lined cloaks illustrated on our first 
page, and of which cut paper patterns are 
published, are among the most desirable gar- 
ments of the winter. They were introduced two 
years ago merely as carriage wraps, but did not 
meet with the favor they had received abroad. 
This season, however, ladies have learned to ap- 
preciate them, and no longer use them merely 
as extra wraps in the carriage or for evening, 
but also on the promenade in the daytime, and 
at all hours of the day. They have also adopt- 
ed these soft luxurious linings for Frengh sacques 
and other short jackets, as well as for longer gar- 
ments. That long cloaks will be popularly re- 
vived is now certflin. They are designed at the 
best Parisian houses, and are sent over made of 
camel’s-hair, matelassé silk, and velvet, and are 
richly embroidered, or else braided with that 
broad loose-tressed braid now in vogue. The 
shapes are those shown in the picture, and our 
patterns serve for these as well as for the fur-lined 
cloaks. The materials, however, which meet 
with most general favor are heavily repped black 
faille or gros grain, or else the rich, glossy Sici- 
lienne cloth made of very fine wool and very fine 
silk woven together in thick cord-like reps, yet 
as flexible as the thinnest fabric. It costs from 
#7 to $9 a yard, and is double width. Single- 
width black Siciliennes are $4. 
The models used in the illustration are of 
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black gros grain lined with squirrel -lock fur 
and bordered with black marten, ‘The circular 
shape is most generally liked, as it does not 
crush the sleeves of handsome dresses. It may 
be used as the only wrap or over another, as cir- 
cumstances require. Ladies are fast adopting 
the sensible custom prevailing among gentlemen 
of removing theirouter wraps in-doors in crowd- 
ed rooms, at places of amusement, theatre, con- 
cert, or church. With fur-lined cloaks, seal, and 
other jackets of fur, this has become a necessity. 
The circular is almost though not quite a semi- 
circle, and may have a hood or not as the wearer 
pleases. The silk part is fitted by the modiste, 
and the furrier completes the garment. At the 
date of writing a single furrier had twenty-two 
such circulars in hand being made to order. 

The long sacque cloak is exceedingly popular 
with young ladies for its novelty, and with old 
ladies for its comfort. It is seen on the prom- 
enade on cold days, and is excellent as an even- 
ing wrap. It is of long and simple shape, de- 
pending upon its stylish fit and luxurious air for 
its beauty. The sleeves are cut very large at 
the armhole, as well as about the hand, to pre- 
vent crushing the@lress sleeves. Many of those 
worn on Fifth Avenue are utterly without trim- 
ming, having only an inch or so of the lining fur 
showing below the edges, not as a trimming, but 
to make known the fact of the fur lining. In- 
deed, so sought after is this appearance that 
merchants are already adding the merest edge 
of fur to the linings of wadded cloaks—a decep- 
tion that is detected when the wind blows the 
garment about. Those who do not mind the 
expense have a border of any of the stylish dark 
furs added on the outside of the garment, such 
as silver, blue, or gray fox, fisher-tail, silyer-’coon, 
or black marten. 

The soft luxurious fur lining adds most to the 
expense of the cloak. The popular lining fur is 
the gray and white “‘ squirrel lock,” made from 
the flanks of the gray Siberian squirrel. In se- 
lecting ‘‘ squirrel lock” linings those of the dark- 
est shade of gray, with pure white stripes be- 
tween, should be chosen, as they are far more 
valuable. ‘The lighter shades of gray are of 
short light fleece, and cost only about half as 
much as darker shades, and this makes the great 
difference in the prices of these garments. La- 
dies are also advised to see that the skins are 
made soft and pliable through good dressing, 
and that they are well sewed together. If the 
best qualities are not used the fur will ‘‘shed” 
on the twill of cashmere dresses or on the thick 
pile of velvet. $150 buy a sacque or circular 
of silk with squirrel linings, and an inexpensive 
outside border, such as black marten. Shorter 
silk and Sicilienne sacques cost $75 or $80 at the 
large furnishing stores. Furriers charge from 
$75 upward for lining a large garment with fur. 
A muff of the material of the wrap, trimmed with 
fur like the border, is now much worn. For 
making such a muff the charge is about $6. 

The latest imported novelty in opera cloaks is 
the circular of white Sicilienne, lined throughout 
with soft pliable white fox fur, and bordered with 
the same. 

That round garments will be worn again is 
proven by the fact that seal-skin circulars are al- 
ready being ordered by leaders of fashion. These 
are round capes reaching well over the tournure, 
and shaped to fit the shoulders perfectly, while 
the sides fold over the arms as closely as sleeves 
do. Handsomely bordered with unplucked otter, 
such a mantle costs $250. 

Fur trimmings are more worn this season than 
they have been for many years. Ladies who 
have a variety of wraps and changes of furs have 
whole suits bordered with any fashionable fur, or 
else they add a wadded or fur-lined sacque of the 
silk of which their costume is made, and border 
it with fur. Blue-gray, brown, and Quaker gray 
suits look beautiful trimmed with fur, and it is 
used on both plain and plaid camel's-hair cos- 
tumes, Black with gray trimming is, however, 
the stylish combination, and a popular garment 
that can be worn with any suit is the black repped 
silk or Sicilienne sacque bordered with chinchil- 
la or with silver-fox. This does not involve a 
fur lining, but is very thickly wadded to give that 
appearance, as wellas for warmth. Such stylish 
garments are made longer in front than behind, 
and are of the simple French shape, with very 
few seams. Two yards of wide Sicilienne are 
required, and six yards of fur trimming. The 
chinchilla borders for such sacques are rather 
wide, as the fur is not long, and cost $10 or $12 
a yard. Narrower widths, for young girls, are 
$6. Silver gray fox borders are cut very narrow 
on the pelt, because the fur is so long, and also 
so costly: $12 or $15 is the price per yard. 
Many less costly yet showy long brown and gray 
furs are used, such as the gray fox, at $4 a yard, 
and the silver-’coon for the same price. Ladies 
should be very careful, however, in purchasing 
these furs, as many imitations and dyed furs are 
in market, now that the demand really exceeds 
the supply. 

The fur hats most worn by ladies are of seal- 
skin, and are called the Marchioness and the 
Lorne. They have soft crowns and rolling brims. 
A sacque of seal or a set of boa and muff should 
accompany such hats. There is a pretty fancy 
for tying a ribbon of gros grain around the muff 
in the middle and fastening with a short square 
bow in front. The edges of seal muffs are also 
bound with the fur, and have a bow of thick 
ribbon. 

Seal-skin is the leading fur for gentlemen’s caps, 
collars, and gloves. The newest cap is called 
the Cossack. This has a very high soft crown, 
almost pointed on the top, and wide brim rolled 
upward all around. Prices range from $16 up- 
ward for handsome caps. Otter and beaver caps 
are also shown, but are comparatively little worn. 

Luxurious robes of fur are chosen for car- 
riages, and their selection is a matter of taste. 
For the small dark coupés that ladies of fashion 





now like for morning calls, shopping, etc., dark 
brown beaver robes and all dark shades are thought 
most stylish, With the large family coach used 
for driving on the Avenue and in the Park the 
stately robe is of white fox fur, long and soft; 
while for sieighing is that of the white polar bear, 
the wolverine, and various others. Fur robes 
are also fashionable for children’s carriages, and 
may be found at prices ranging from $5 to $20. 


MERINO UNDER-WEAR, 


The old fashion of making at home under- 
garments of flannel, such as vests and drawers, 
has fallen into disuse, as merino garments are 
now manufactured in all sizes, fashioned admi- 
rably, and in “‘ regular” garments there are no 
rough or thick seams. It is best economy to 
buy these regular-made garments, as they are far 
more comfortable in every way, and wear enough 
longer than cheaper ones to make up for the ex- 
tra outlay. English manufacturers have had the 
reputation of making the best merino under- 
wear, but now large furnishing stores each claim 
to sell different brands, which they attempt to 
monopolize, and there are American factories 
that have introduced gores and other improve- 
ments that the English garments do not have. 
There never was a time when American ladies 
could dress with more comfort than at present. 
We have just spoken of the fur-lined cloaks ; 
we have also noted that street suits are warmly 
lined with flannel, or else with what modistes 
call skin wadding; and since evening dresses 
are now so generally made with high necks and 
ruffs, high-necked merino vests have been adopt- 
ed even by ladies who go a great deal into soci- 
ety. The chest and shoulder-blades are the 
points of attack for cold, and with these well 
protected there will undoubtedly be improve- 
ment in the health and physique. Merchants 
say that the high vest with short sleeves is most 
salable. ‘This is probably true, as open sleeves 
and short or else half-long sleeves, covering the 
arm only to the elbow, are worn with high-throat- 
ed full-dress toilettes. In buying these garments 
those with a large percentage of wool should be 
selected; but it is better to have some cotton in 
the fabric, as those entirely of wool shrink out 
of shape. Merino drawers of the quality of the 
vest are now very generally worn by ladies and 
children. They add greatly to the comfort of 
the wearer, and are not ugly and clumsy, as were 
the Canton flannel under-drawers formerly worn, 
as they are passed under the long stocking. Very 
fair qualities of vest and drawers, regularly made, 
are found to match at $2 the garment. Red 
merino under-wear is offered for those who have 
rheumatic and skin diseases. Children’s sizes 


_are graded like those for ladies. 


Among other comfortable garments are the 
chest-protectors and perforated buckskin vests, 
worn under boy ag by stout ladies, and un- 
der dress waists by those who are very slight. 
They cost $4 50 each for good qualities. 

Children and school-girls whose dresses do 
not cover their limbs entirely wear woolen stock- 
ings long enough to garter above the knee. Dark 
colors, such as solid blue or brown (whatever is 
the prevailing color of their costumes), are most 
stylish. Ladies have worn the new colored 
striped stockings, and have learned to like them, 
and it is said they are beginning to adopt the 
warm dark merino hosiery worn by children. 
For snowy weather, for long rides, and for 
country wear there are leggings of dark gray, 
black, or brown for ladies, while children add 
scarlet and bright blue to this list of colors. The 
machine-knitted legging is the popular choice, 
and costs $1 50. Some handsome leggings of 
brown or black velvet edged with fur are made 
to match children’s costumes. 


POINT LACE BRAIDS, ETC. 

The point lace braids about which correspond- 
ents so often inquire are sold for 10 cents a yard, 
or $1 a dozen yards, The ball of linen thread 
used in making the point lace is 8 cents a ball ; 
spools containing a much larger quantity are 25 
cents, 

Cretonne-work is the latest novelty in needle- 
work, and is said to have been introduced by the 
Queen of England. It consists of clusters of 
flowers of beautiful design cut from fine cretonne 
and chintz applied to a background of gray linen, 
and simply wrought on the edges with colors in 
button-hole stitch. The effect is that of a paint- 
ed cluster, and is far prettier than wonld be sup- 
posed possible. It is intended for cushions, chair 
strips, ete. Cushion pieces commenced with ma- 
terials cost $8 or $10; strips for chairs are from 
$10 to B12. 

New table-cloths for centre tables, or for lunch 
or breakfast tables when the white cloth is re- 
moved, are made of gray linen damask in small, 
pretty designs, bordered with bands of gray and 
scarlet worsted braid (like that used for binding 
dress skirts), The braid is laid in simple yet 
pretty patterns, with geometrical involved squares 
in the corners, and the edge of the braid is over- 
wrought with cotton, so that it is secured, and 
moreover will wash well. About $15 or less is 
the expense. Gray linen carriage dusters for 
next spring and summer are now being prepared 
with these worsted braid borders, while the cen- 
tre piece is shaped like shields for crests, and the 
initial or monogram is wrought there. 

Turkish toweling work has become so popular 
that special designers are now employed for de- 
signing the pictures and illustrating fables and 
legends, and any fancy a lady may wish carried 
out. The Sphinx, dragon, and red-devil pic- 
tures seem to be most popular in red or black 
cloth applied to the toweling, for cushions, chairs, 
ete. For chairs with seat and back the covers 
cost $5 ; cushion covers, foot-rests, and only the 
seats of chairs are $2 50; scrap bags, baskets, 
and slipper-racks are $1 50 to $2, The work 
is simple and easily executed. 

For information received thanks are due to C, 





G. Guntuer’s Sons, 502 and 504 Broadway ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; Mrs, ConNELLY ; 
and Madame L. ‘Tuury. 





PERSONAL. 


Proressor Stmon Newcoms, who has been 
requested by the trustees of the Lick Fund, of 
California, to make investigations necessary to 
determine where and for what price the great 
equatorial telescope provided for by Mr. Lick 
may be constructed, is about to sail for Europe, 
on duty for the Naval Observatory, and will vis- 
it Lord Rosse’s observatory in Ireland and the 
principal observatories of Europe. 

—Colonel 8. M. THompson, who commanded 
the regiment in which ABRAHAM LINCOLN was 
a captain in the Black Hawk War, has been vis- 
iting relatives in Sangamon County, Illinois. 
The colonel is now a resident of Western Kan- 
sas, having always managed, like Danie. Boone, 
to keep just ahead of civilization. He took his 
first ride on a railroad car during his present 
journey. 

—It was a woman—ELizaBeTH, Countess of 
Thanet—who first petitioned the Irish govern- 
ment fora penny-post. This was 172 years ago. 
Subsequently for that valuable hint she was 
awarded a pension of £300 per annum. 

—In these days, when the temperance ques- 
tion oceupiés so large a share of public atten- 
tion, it may be well for young people to recall 
the pithy expression of Bishop WARBURTON, 
** Those who drink beer think beer.” 

—Recent English papers are commenting with 
deserved severity on an act of cruelty that has 
recently occurred to a married lady in that 
country. The wife of a clergyman named Lowe 
having avowed opinions deemed by him heret- 
ical, he charged her with lunacy. She was sud- 
denly seized, and, without any preliminaries, in- 
earcerated in a private lunatic asylum near Bris- 
tol, in September, 1870. It is now conceded by 
all parties that Mrs. Lows was at no time in the 
least insane, yet all her letters to her friends 
were suppressed, and all her appeals to be 
brought before a jury were unheard. Certain 
pecuniary complications at length rendered it 
necessary that she should be looked after, and 
she was discovered in the Hanwell Lunatic Asy- 
lum, to which she was transferred in 1870, un- 
dergoing indescribable agonies. In ye to her 
application for redress at the Home Office, Mrs. 
Lowe was advised that she must seek her rem- 
edy at law. But as, under the present disabili- 
ties of married women, only her husband could 
plead on this subject, and as he seems perfectly 
satisfied that a heretic is necessarily a lunatic, 
Mrs. LOWE can only appeal to the public. 

—At the recent ball given at the White House 
to the King of the Sandwich Islands the most 
noteworthy person was the wife of the new Jap- 
anese minister. Dressed in the costume of her 
home, she was remarkable. It was of white silk, 
the train wide, hanging sleeves, and tunic bear- 
ing a broad band of scarlet, where birds and 
flowers brocaded into life-like shapes made most 
unique ornaments. Yet she is said to have ap- 
peared delighted when the hour arrived for her 
escape. 

—The cloak which the Empress of Russia wore 
at Paris on her way to the South is said to be 
of the value of 100, francs, and is of the rich- 
est Siberian zhibelline. Not less than 228 skins 
were required to make it. But this is far from 
the value of the fur trimming of a coat of the 
Emperor of Russia, which, consisting of blue 
fox, a most rare and valuable fur, is worth up- 
ward of 120,000 francs. Madame Partt, the Mar- 
quise de Caux, received as a present from the 
emperor during her late visit to St. Petersbur; 
a set of magnificent furs of the value of 50, 
francs. She accepted them, as she did her hus- 
band, ‘‘ fur better or fur worse.”’ 

—Comte de la Rochefoucauld, sometime at- 
taché to the French legation in Madrid, has been 
pe prea first secretary of the French legation 
at Washington, in place of Baron Brin. 

—ALBERT RHopEs, writing of the character- 
istics of RacugL, says she had but little sensi- 
bility. She moved her spectators profoundly, 
and remained comparatively unmoved herself. 
When Tama went off the stage he was some- 
times so overcome that he had to be carried to 
his dressing-room. It is said that the pulse of 
RACHEL beat as regularly after her acting as 
when she was at home. The voice never varied 
a single note, and the hand never failed to ac- 
company it at the appointed time in exactly the 
same fashion. Nothing was ever left to inspira- 
tion. Every gradation of passion was classified 
and regulated in advance—always the same math- 
ematical uniformity. The most remarkable trait, 
in fine, was her faculty of | rena emotion in 
others while she remained passive. In her de- 
mands for money she was extortionate. An act- 
ress of the theatre, who was also of the tribe of 
IsRAEL, referred to the acquisitive feature of Ra- 
CHEL in severe terms, saying, ‘‘I am a Jewess, 
but she is a Jew.’’ She became very rich. 

—It is often our pleasawt duty to note the 
os benevolence of opulent gentlemen in 

‘ounding and endowing schools, colleges, ob- 
servatories, hospitals, and charitable institutions 
of various kinds. e are now called upon to 
mention the offer of Mr. TrmoTuy M. ALLEN, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, to give $100,000 to the 
city for the establishment of an industrial school 
for the free instruction of boys and girls in the 
business occupations of life, agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts—girls to be ae what girls 
ought to know about household work and du- 
ties of every sort, and boys to be taught the prin- 
cipal trades, farming, and such kinds of out-door 
labor as are useful and necessary. 

—Miss EmILy FaITHFULt says New Zealand 
is the paradise of unmarried women. House- 
maids and cooks there get from $150 to $250 a 
year wages, and other help is rewarded in pro- 
portion. 

—BLONDIN now proposes to walk on a tight 
rope from the Pyramid of CuHzops to that of Kr- 
PHRON. Hehasthe plans and estimate of stretch- 
ing the rope, etc., which will cost $9000. He is 


oing to ay it 

—Lucy H. Hoopsr, writing of MEIssonNIER, 
says: “It is impossible to imagine a finer head 
and torso than those of this renowned painter. 
Above his full chest and broad shoulders rises a 
head which might tempt the pencil of VeLas- 
QuEz or of VANDYCK, crowned with a mass of 
iron-gray hair, the lips and chin shaded by a 
thick silver beard, and the whole lighted by a 
pair of brilliant and laughing hazel eyes. He is, 
boweyer, of very short stature, his legs being 





disproportionately short. The bright cordiality 
of his manner was exceedingly charming, as was 
also the unaffected readiness with which he dis- 
played his pictures and replied to our questions 
concerning them. He conducted us across the 
garden to his beautiful house, to show us, as he 
said, some few of his works with which he de- 
clines to part. ‘ You are a fortunate man, Sir,’ 
I said, while on our way; ‘you can possess as 
many MEISSONNIERS as you please.’ He threw 
back on mé a mirthful glance from his laughin 

hazel eyes. ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I can not; tha’ 
would ruin me. They are a great deal too dear.’ ”” 

—The Duke of Bedford, who did himself the 
honor to give the statue of Joun Bunyan to the 
town of Bedford, England, has given $2500 to 
Bedford College, a London institution for the 
education of women. 

—One Signor BEAULARD owed his fame to the 
initiative of a customer, who, confident of his 
talent, stimulated his energies by the following 
request: “Sir,” said she, ‘“‘I am an English- 
woman and the widow of an admiral. Make me 
a bonnet expressive of these facts.” Two days 
afterward BzavLaRD sent the lady a bonnet 
which completely fulfilled the required condi- 
tions. Puffs of gauze represented a stormy sea, 
a thousand trifling ornaments typified the light 
craft tossing thereupon, heavy knots of ribbon 
stood for the rocks to be avoided, while on the 
summit of the topmost bow glittered a diamond 
star, suggestive of the saving gleam that shines 
from a light-house. BEAULARD’s fortune was 
made. 

—King KaLakava was married in 1862 to an 
estimable lady, KaProtant, who, since her ele- 
vation to share in the royal honors, has shown 
herself fitted forthe position. She has long been 
a member of St. Andrew’s (Episcopal) Church, 
and has shown herself actuated by the noblest 
qualities of a true Christian woman. Having 
no children, Prince WiLu1am Pitt LELEIOBOKU 
the king's younger brother, has been proclaimed 
successor, and is regent during the king’s pres- 
ent tour. 

—The Rev. Toomas WILLiAMs, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, now ninety-five years of age, is 
the oldest living graduate of Yale College. 

—‘*Tom Thumb’s’’ fortune is said to be about 
$300,000. Many littles make a mickle. 

—Speaking of the late Ezra Cornett, the 
Syracuse Journal says that recently he had met 
with some pecuniary reverses which impaired 
his private fortune. The greatest of these losses 
were about $600,000 in the Ithaca and Utica 
Railroad, and some $700,000 to $800,000 in the 
Ithaca and Geneva road. It is understood, how- 
ever, that a judicious settlement of his estate 
will leave his family about three-quarters of a 
million of dollars. The college funds are intact. 

—The Empress of Russia is described as a tall, 
thin, sallow woman, who has been a long time 
in delicate health, and seems to owe her claim 
to public interest entirely to her position. She 
has none of the beauty of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, the unamiability and love of political in- 
trigue that give character to the Empress Avu- 
Gusta, and none of the brilliant ¢éclat that illu- 
minated the reign of EvGENIz. 

—The late Peter Sizcer, of Philadelphia, be- 
queathed $21,000 to various benevolent and re- 
ligious institutions in that city. 

—Mr. Forster thinks there is much more ey- 
idence of previous preparation shown by Amer- 
ican orators than there is by Englishmen. Any 
one who heard Mr. Forster's speech at the 
Union — reception might have supposed 
from its delivery that it was quite an impromptu 
affair, but when one came to read it next morn- 
ing in the papers the evidence of thorough prep- 
aration was observable in every paragraph. 

—The Egyptian Minister of War has issued a 

eneral order stating that Lieutenant-Colonel 

HARLES CARY LORING, an American, while re- 
cently on an “expedition to Lake Albert, was 
attacked by 400 armed men, enemies to the Khe- 
dive,” and that, “with only two soldiers, he re- 
sisted the attack of the entire troop, and inflict- 
ed on it a loss of my het men. For this ex- 
cellent feat of arms” Lieutenant-Colonel Lorine 
has been elevated to the full rank of colonel on 
—— staff. 

—The wife of Dean Stan.zy, who is seriously 
ill, has been for many years one of the Queen’s 

rsonal friends. She is a sister of the late Sir 

REDERICK Bruce, who died in Boston while 
British minister at Washington. Another sis- 
ter, CHARLOTTE, is the wife of Mr. FrepERIcK 
Locker, the well-known society poet. The 
dean did not marry until he was forty-eight 
years old. 

—In Mr. THEODORE Marttn’s Life of Prince 
Albert, jast published in London, he says: “‘ From 
the first the Prince appreciated the extreme del- 
icacy of his position, and laid down for himself 
the rule that no act of his should by any possi- 
bility expose him to the imputation of interfer- 
ence with the machinery of the state or of en- 
croachment on the functions and privileges of 
the sovereign. While renouncing, therefore, 
every impulse of personal ambition he resolved 
to consecrate himself with the most absolute 
devotion to deepening, 7 the influences of his 
life and the example of his home, the hold of 
the monarchy upon the affections of the people, 
and to making it a power which, amidst the 
conflicting and often selfish paises of political 
strife and the tortuous subtleties of diplomacy, 
should have for its unswerving object to increase 
that le’s welfare and to uphold the power 
and dignity of the empire.” 

—Colonel Forney says that “Jonn Bricat 
lives in a substantial house, with modest out- 
buildings, on an eminence overlooking the town, 
directly in view of the cotton mills of the firm, 
and over the way from his brother THomas, 
whose residence is a contrast, with its pictures 
and statuary, to the plain and unpretending home 
of the eminent Commoner. Jacor Bricuat, for- 
merly M.P. for Manchester, is also a Rochdale 
man. I did not meet him, but I was present 
when he presided at a Woman’s Rights ——— 
in the parlor of the mayor of that place, an 
heard his speech—a quiet, sensible statement in 
favor of female householders voting at all elec- 
tions, instead of, as now (and this was good news 
to me), only in the choice of city officers. Ja- 
cos does not resemble his brother Jonn in the 
slightest. The latter has one of those counte- 
nances which beam with benevolence, and when 
lighted up, as is frequently the case, it is singu- 
larly magnetic. Imagine such a man before ten 
thousand people, swaying them with the added 
fascinations of a strong brain and a melodious 
voice. Jacos is tall, gray, and graceful in man- 
ner, alike of talk and walk. 
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Square For Trpies, ETCc.—Darnep TOLLe. 











designed for set- 
ting together ti- 
dies, etc. The 


foundation is worked in straight netting, and is darned in point d’esprit, 
point de toile, and point de reprise with medium-sized thread, as shown 


by the illustration. 


Suit for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 


Tus dress is made of gray poplin, and is trimmed with a fold of the 


material in a darker shade. 


Linen collar and cuffs. 


with gros grain ribbon and an ostrich feather. 


Felt hat, trimmed 


Suit ror Girt FRoM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


LEE 





Borders for Lingerie. 


figures of brown 
cloth in different 
shades, and ap- 
ply them to the foundation in button-hole stitch with saddler's silk of the 
same color. ‘The acorns are worked with brown and green silk in satin 
stitch, and the veins, stems, and vines in half-polka stitch. 


Coiffures, Figs, 1-5,—tSee illustrations on page 41.) 
Fig. 1.—Co1rrure oF Lace, Gros Grain Rippon, anp Flowers. 
For this coiffure cut of black stiff lace a binding seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and nineteen inches and a quarter long, which is sewed upon the 
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ends and edged with wire. 
Fasten a band seven- 


White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are worked 


eighths of an inch wide 
and ten inches and a half 
long to this binding on 








Fig. 1.—Borper For LInceRIz, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
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on Swiss muslin, batiste, or 
fine linen in satin, button- 
hole, and half-polka stitch. 
Work the wheels and lace 
stitches with fine thread, and 
cut away the material under- 


each side four inches and 
a half from the middle of 
the back, sew a row of 
gathered black lace two 
inches wide on the band 
| and the binding in curves, 
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Desten ror Game-Bac.—APppiication ann Satrx Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
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Children’s Wrappings 
and Nurse’s Dress, 
Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—C.ioak ror Boy 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
This cloak with cape is made 
of steel blue Eugénie cloth, 


and set small red roses in 
the curves of the lace. 
Furnish the binding in the 
back with a bow of black 
gros grain ribbon two 
inches and three-quarters 
wide and with bead leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Co1rrure oF 
















































































Créire Lissz, Gros and trimmed with strips of fur. 
Grain’ RIBBON, AND Fig. 2.—CrLoak For Girt 
Firowers. The crown FRoM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Q 
% 
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of this coiffure consists 
of a circular piece of black 
stiff lace four inches and 
seven-eighths in diameter, 
which is wired all around 
and bound with ribbon. 
Onthis crown are arranged 
fluted and pleated ruffles 
of white crépe lisse, loops 
and ends of pale lavender 
gros grain ribbon three 
inches wide, and clusters 
of moss-roses, 
Fig.3.—CorrruRE 
or Gros GRaIN 
Rrsson, FLrowers, 
anp Lace. This 
coiffure is made of 


The trimming for this cloak 
of dark gray cloth consists of 
folds of black velvet, passe- 
menterie agrafes, and metal 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Basque For Girt 
From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
This basque of black Cheviot 
cloth is lined with silk and 
interlined with wadding, and 
is trimmed with passementerie 
agrafes and tassels. 

Fig. 4.—MantTecet 
For Gir FRoM 10 To 
12 Years oLp. This 
mantelet is of gray 
beaver cloth, and is 
trimmed with fringe 
of the sane color. 








Fig. 2.—Corrrvure or Critre Liss, Gros 
Grain Ripson, AND FLOWERS. 
Fig. 3.—Co1rrure oF Gros GraiIx 


Fig. 1.—Corrrore Rippon, FLowers, anv Lace. 


or Lace, Gros 
Grain Rippon, 


pink gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter 
and two inches and a half wide, and of white 


lace seven-eighths of an inch wide, on a foun-, 
dation of white stitf lace, as shown by the 
illustration, and is trimmed with yellow and 
pink roses. A pink bird's-wing is on the left 
side. 

Fig. 4.—Corrrore or Gros Gratin AND 
Lace. The foundation of this coiffure is 
made of stiff lace, and is edged with gathered 
white lace two inches and a half wide. On 
this foundation are arranged loops and fringed 
ends of red and gray gros grain cut on the 
bias, as shown by the illustration, 

Fig. 5.—Corrrure or Poutt 
DE Sore, Lace, anp FLowsrs. 
For this coiffure cut of double 
stiff lace a binding seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and sixteen inch- 
es and seven-eighths long, which 
is sewed up on the ends and wired 
all around. Sew gathered white 
lace an inch and three-quarters 
wide on the upper and ander edge 
of the binding, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a 
bias strip of blue poult de soie. 


AND FLowenrs. 
















Fig. 5.—JackeT For Boy From 8 To 5 
Years oLp. This jacket of gray cloth is 
furnished with revers and a collar of black 
velvet, and with white pearl buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Wuitr CasHMERE 
Ctoak. This cloak is lined with lustring 
and interlined with wadding. The trimming 
consists of chain stitch embroidery of white 
silk and strips of white fur. 

Fig. 7.—Nursr’s Dress. This dress is 
made of brown serge, and is trimmed with 
folds of the material. The apron 
of muslin is button-hole stitched 
in scallops on the outer edge, and 
the cap is of white Swiss muslin. 
Collar and cuffs of linen, and 
cravat of blue gros grain ribbon. 





GLYCERINE FOR PRESERVING 
LEATHER FROM AMMONIACAL 
Vapors. —'lhe addition of a 
small quantity of glycerine to the 
grease used for leather articles ex- 









Besides this the coiffure is trim- 
med with loops and ends of blue 
poult de soie and with daisies on 
the front. 


: posed to the ammoniacal exhala 
tions of horse stables is said to 
have the desirable effect of keep- 
ing them soft and pliable. 


Fig. 4.—Corrrure of Gros Grain anp Lace. Fig. 5.—Corrrure or Poutt pve Soir, Lace, anp FLowers. 
Fies. 1-5.—COIFFURES. 
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Fig. 1.—Croax For Bor Fig. 2.—Croax ror Grrt Fig. 3.—Basque ror Girt Fig. 4.—Mavteret ror Grrr Fig. 5.—Jacket ror Bor Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Wuits Fig. 7.—Nvrse’s 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. CaSHMERE CLOARm Dress. 


Fies, 1-7.—CHILDREN’S WRAPPINGS AND NURSE'S DRESS. 
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I MUSED LAST NIGHT IN 
PENSIVE MOOD. 
* Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream !”’ 
I mvusep last night in pensive mood— 
Albeit not often sentimental— 
My heart was heavy, and my frame 
Was racked with aches—both head and dental. 
I say, a8 once I’ve said before, 
My mood was somewhat sad and pensive ; 
I cast upon the Past a glance— 
Fond, lingering, and comprehensive. 


I saw once more that mossy bank 
By which the river ripples slowly, 
O’ershadowed by the silvery veil 
Of willow branches, drooping lowly, 
Bestrewn with wild spring flowerets dyed 
In every color of the prism : 
Where oft we sat, May Brown and I— 
Nor ever dreamed of rheumatism. 


We loved. Ah, yes! Some might have loved 
Before us, in their humdrum fashion ; 
But never yet the world had known 
So wild, so deep, 80 pure a passion! 
We recked not of the heartless crowd, 
Nor heeded cruel parents’ frowning ; 
But lived in one long, blissful dream, 
And spouted Tennyson and Browning. 


And when the cruel fates decreed 

That for a season I must leave her, 
It wrung my very heart to see 

How much our parting seemed to grieve her. 
One happy moment, too, her head 

so lightly on my shoulder: 

In dreams I live that scene again, 

And in my arms again enfold her. 


She gave me one long auburn curl; 
She wore my pictare in a locket; 
Her letters, with blue ribbon tied, 
I carried in my left coat pocket. 
(Those notes, rose-scented and pink-hued, 
Displayed more sentiment than knowledge.) 
I wrote about four times a week 
That year I was away at College. 


But oh, at length “a change came o'er 

The spirit of my dream!” One morning 
I got a chilly line from May 

In which, without the slightest warning, 
She said she shortly meant to wed 

Tom Barnes (a parson fat and jolly): 
She sent my notes and ruby ring, 

And hoped I would “ forget my folly!” 


I sent her all her letters back, 
I called her false and fickle-hearted, 
And swore I hailed with joy the hour 
That saw me free. And so we parted. 
I quoted Byron by the page, 
I smoked Havanas by the dozen, 
And then I went out West, and fell 
In love with every pretty cousin. 





A VICTIM OF SCIENCE. 


bhp my pretty cousin became possessed of 
such an unreasoning horror of all the 
fleece-bearing, mutton-producing species, was 
perhaps a family mystery. But if, like the he- 





considered it a peroneal insult had John shown 
less devotion or failed in any of those demonstra- 
tions of regard, voluntary or involuntary, which 
accompany the tender passion, it was quite an- 
other matter to see my pet cousin give herself 
up to love and worship any man—except it had 
been myself—in such a very unreserved wa “a 
Moreover, Uncle Stuart approved the mate’ 
If he was rich, so was John. Nor was the mod- 
el farm (a hobby on which John wasted enough 
substance to support two families) sufficiently 
absorbing to deter the complacent lover from 
agreeing to settle down, when married, in the 
city house around the corner, on the next block, 
which was to be the paternal wedding gift. His 
farm, with its costly and thorough-bred live stock, 
was the only object in life that seemed to inter- 
est him enough to find any place in his thoughts 
along with Mamie. If he had any particular 
strength of character, it appeared to sleep in the 
easy existence he was leading, taking every thing 
comfortably, not to say easily. He was a toler- 
ably good-looking man, tall, big, and blonde, 
and if any criticism were to be made of a face 
that seemed hardly worth the trouble, it would 
be to the effect that the forehead was slightly re- 
treating, and the features of the lower part of 
the face somewhat bent or huddled together. 
But with his long mustache and his glowing 
curly hair, these defects, if they were such, pass- 
ea notice entirely. I should probably have nev- 
er noticed them but for what happened. 

It was when John drove us all out one Sep- 
tember afternoon to see his farm that Mamie, 
for the first time in years, revived the memory 
of her constitutional antipathy to sheep. I could 
see the little girl fighting against it as well as 
she might, but her resistance ended in a precipi- 
tate flight from the spot where John was proud- 
ly exhibiting his Cotswolds and South-Downs for 
our admiration. 

‘* Guess the lady’s been butted, Sir,” 
of the stock hands, respectfully, touching his 
hat to John. ‘‘ Knowed of just such another 
myself. My own sister, Sir, was butted when 
she was a baby. Never the same since. Grow- 
ed up to be a woman, and never could abide the 
sight of a sheep. She jilted a drover for nothing 
else in the world. Married a tailor, Sir.” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me, Mamie?” said John, 
as we ail stood around drinking a stirrup-cup of 
Alderney milk in the dairy, where the trembling 
girl had taken refuge. ‘‘ I wouldn't have had it 
happen for the world. That sheep shall be made 
into mutton to-morrow, drawn and quartered for 
treason.” 

**No! don’t for any thing!” exclaimed Mamie, 
now quite recovered. ‘‘I know I am as silly as 
silly can be, but I can’t nde it any more than I 
can help”—and here she apparently made ample 
amends by ending her sentence in a whisper 
reaching only her lover's ear, the effect of which 
was to cause a flush to rise over his face and a 
smile of such happiness to appear thereon as to 
turn my soul green with jealousy. In my heart 
I knew how she had finished that sentence, ex- 
plaining her conduct by an analogy between un- 


said one 





reditary ghost of our medieval 8, its 
secret vested in the head of the house, my jovial 
and matter-of-fact uncle kept it sacredly conceal- 
ed, and, indeed, never gave sign of having any 
oppressive weight on his mind. Since those days 
I have often sought to account for it according 
to philosophy and science. I have attributed it 
to perhaps some ante-natal impression, calling to 
mind the case of King James, who would shiver 
at the sight of a drawn sword, and who on at 
least one memorable occasion poked a kneeling 
subject in the eye when delivering the knightly 
accolade. I have even indulged in wider flights 
of theory, and traced in imagination the lineage 
of my gentle kinswoman to the prehistoric wolf 
of sophistical and sanguinary character, conceiv- 
ing that perhaps she, in the development of the 
race, found herself carrying the burden of expi- 
ation for that supremely illogical crime against 
the lamb that did not trouble the water. Not 
, that we ever worried ourselves in that happy time 
with such speculations. Far from it. It was 
enough that Mamie Stuart had a peculiar un- 
reasoning aversion that was all her own. Where- 
as other girls, in this age of the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, considered the mouse a ven- 
omous and carnivorous animal, from whose at- 
tacks it behooved all womankind to flee to the 
heights of sofa and piano-stool with shrieks and 
dishevelment, my cousin was moved to similar 
demonstrations by the proximity of the no less 
harmless sheep. Indeed, as feminine logic goes, 
she had a certain amount of reason on her side, 
inasmuch as the sheep is the larger animal, and 
in — truly more formidable. It was sim- 
ply a blind physical or moral horror rather than 
right or terror that seemed to take possession 
of the girl whenever she happened to come near 
one of these animals. There was no sense in it, 
of course. But a repulsion existed as evident 
as that between the two opposing poles of the 
magnet. I had seen Mamie affected in that 
way only once; and although I joked her un- 
a about it, I soon saw it was no subject 


for j 
Wein forgot abot it, in fact, and but 
for the concurrence of accidents, whose 
happening I shall endeavor to relate in their 
ae connection, we might have passed through 
e without recalling strange m which ‘Mazi 


now, at 
he beha 
even in those ~ the only sin 7 could lay to 

his charge, when brought squarely to the point, 
was his great fondness for Mamie, or, what was 
yet worse in my eyes, py ew great fond- 
ness for John, They accepted and ac- 
knowledged lovers; and while I should have 





r ing love and unreasoning fear, whose ap- 
plication . John at least did not care to question. 

** A sheep has been known to bite,” remarked 
my uncle, gravely. 

John’s next visit to his farm resulted in real 
disaster. He came around to the house with a 
headache, and Mamie’s pretty persistence in de- 
manding to cosset the big fellow on the libra 
sofa with handkerchiefs and Cologne and ia 
things would have prevailed over any thing but 
his hobby. There was some drainage to be ex- 
amined before the winter set in, and although 
the equinoctial storm had begun with a cheerless 
drizzle, John had his way and went. 

He came home in a shiver. He went to his 
bachelor bed with a chill which no blankets, even 
when his great-coat was added atop of his dress- 
ing-gown, could quell. In the morning rolls 
and coffee were an abomination, and omelet a 
mockery. Dressing was to him a labor of Her- 
cules, and the prospect of going down town a 
direful thought. He rested, flaccid, all day, hot 
and cold by turns, protesting that he was not 
sick ; but by evening he dispatched his man for 
Dr. Broughton, and that eminent practitioner 
needed little of his skill in diagnosis to determine 
what was the matter when he found John tossing 
his long length on the lounge, sprawling legs and 
arms about in uneasy motion, and tumbling his 
curly blonde hair in still greater confusion. 

** All right to-morrow ? Of course you will 
be, or the day after, perhaps. Only you needn't 
be in a hurry about it, my boy,” said the doctor, 
as he took leave of the unwilling patient, whom 
he had seen comfortably in bed. ‘‘ Don’t fret 
yourself, I’ve got you between my thumb and 
finger now. By-by.” 

But for all this he had a nurse installed there 
before midnight ; and by morning John’s feeble 
protest against being fed with medicine from a 
strange hand, with which he greeted the doctor's 
assistant, had changed into the flighty gabble 
and restless mutterings of semi-delirium. ‘The 
very strength of the man seemed to challenge 
the power of the disease to do its work quickly 
and surely. The fever seized him and tortured 
him ravenously. ‘The vigorous nature which had 
—, off the symptoms almost to the very end 
seemed all at once to fly in disastrous rout, and 
leave all to the enemy in full possession. 

Mamie had to know it as soon as any one, for 
John was to take her to the opera at the opening 
night of the season. It was not a pleasant thing 
to tell her that instead of talking sweet nonsense 
in evening dress to her at the Academy, her lov- 
er was mumbling delirious phrases, perhaps not 
more nonsensical, however, in the insensate ears 
of a hired attendant. Perhaps the pity of this 
contrast struck her soul. For the first words 

she said, with a prettily heroic expansion of her 
little figure, were, 

** Father, I must go to him!” 





Uncle Stuart had a very fair idea of diplomacy 
in managing his motherless daughter, and there- 
fore he only said, 

** My poor little girl! You shall go to John 
just as soon as you can. I will have Dr. Brough- 
ton stop in here on his way and arrange it with 

‘ou. 

. It was done ; and, as Uncle Stuart had antic- 
ipated, Dr. Broughton’ 8 experience with such 
cases enabled him to convince Mamie that she 
had at least better sleep overnight on the sub- 
ject. 

But it could not go on so long. The doctor's 

daily reports. grew less assuring ; and one morn- 
ing, as he was speaking quite freely and anxious- 
ly with me in the library, we heard a sob from 
the conservatory, whose curtained entrance was 
directly behind uS, and there appeared Mamie, 
the picture of heart- broken woe, tears brimming 
over her soft eyes, and the very ribbon at her 
throat quivering with the motion of the heart 
beneath. 
+ ** You would have kept it from me,” said she, 
with reproachful eyes and accent. ‘‘I shall go 
to John now ;” and she swept past us, dropping 
roses and violets from her hands as she went, 
like a stricken Flora. 

Go to John she did. And I have no doubt 
that the gentle presence which the invalid could 
not recognize in his delirium, the quiet atten- 
tions and the subtle essence of devoted love 
which pervaded all like a healing ether, must 
have strengthened and comforted the struggling 
spirit in its fight for longer possession of its rack- 
ed tenement. Certain it is that John somehow 
pulled past the crisis, feebly recognized us all, 
smiled a ghastly smile when Mamie kissed him, 
and entered on the period when, in the proper 
course of events, he should recover. 

Here was another puzzle for Dr. Broughton. 
His patient should have begun to gain in strength, 
but he did not. He still lay there, speechless 
and helpless, his constitution seemingly ne na 
for reaction. Each day John’s long face grew 
longer, and the doctor’s lengthened with it. His 
pulse sank until only the feeblest vibration mark- 
ed the beating of the heart that used to thump 
so stoutly against the broad breast of the young 
man. There seemed, indeed, little work for 
John’s heart to do, so bloodless had the poor 
fellow become. He lay there like a vampire’s 
victim, helplessly and hopelessly feeling the vital 
fluid ebb from his veins day by day. 

The transfusion of lamb’s blood, from a healthy 
and living specimen of that animal, into the veins 
of a patient suffering from anemia, or from such 
a decline of vitality and circulation as in John’s 
case, was a much less common operation a few 
years ago than it is now. But this, in Dr. 
Broughton’s opinion, was the last and only hope 
of our friend. It was undertaken the very day 
on which Mamie, finally succumbing to fatigue 
and anxiety, was sent to bed with a slow fever, 
having very much the same symptoms that pre- 
ceded John’s attack. It was nothing much, aft- 
er all; but it kept her away from John, and al- 
lowed her to know of the operation only by mes- 
sages brought twice daily from the sick-room of 
her lover. 

The lamb was chosen from John’s own stock, 
brought into town, and established in the car- 
riage-house, under treatment for repose and qui- 
et; and on the afternoon of the day when Ma- 
mie fell sick, the Cotswold was brought into the 
chamber by the awe-struck shepherd. The creat- 
ure had suffered much at the hands of Dr. Brough- 
ton and his associate, in the way of having its 
veins tied up to limit the circulation to the jugu- 
lar, and it needed only the last painless incision 
of the lancet, as a cup was quickly inverted over 
the orifice, and the blood came puffing out, 

Slowly through the cup, through the glass, 
where it showed a strange red, through the flex- 
ible tube in the doctor’s hands, and through the 
needle-like duct, flowed the stream of life from 
John’s lamb to John’s heart. 

It was over in a few minutes, and the patient, 
after some queer pains in his back and a tempo- 
rary shortness of breath, went off into a quiet 
sleep, and awoke refreshed. It was a success. 
The forlorn hope had succeeded. Dr. Brough- 
ton was self-satisfied and congratulatory. Uncle 
Stuart fairly owned up that John’s experiments 
in breeding had at last proved of some practical 
benefit, since he had produced animals of as good 
blood as his own. 

So we all thought, as John grew daily stronger ; 
and Mamie on her sick-bed clasped her hands and 
thanked God in as pure a prayer as ever maiden 
mingled with tears. 

The one strange thing was that John seemed 
as thin in the face as ever. Another strange 
thing, though not such a very unusval result of 
this sickness, was that the fever, loath to leave its 
victim without some souvenir of its visitation, 
had struck malevolently at the vocal chords of 
the throat whose fine barytone notes used to blend 
so pleasantly with the tender soprano of Mamie’s, 
and left his voice raucous and harsh. It was as 
if the east,wind had crept in and found a lodg- 
ment there; and although the doctor gave hope 
that this change i in timbre was only temporary, 
it must be said that John was not pleasant as a 
speaker in those days. Rasping and strident, his 
tones, though weak, were like any thing but the 
breathings of love. 

As the day approached when, by the doctor's 
autocratic decision, Mamie would be permitted to 
ride around to John’s house and again see her 
lover, we all felt rather chagrined that the best 
we could show her was such a cadaverous spec- 
imen of convalescence. NotsoMamie. She was 
such a quivering little piece of femininity all the 
morning that uncle had to threaten her with bed 
and quinine to bring her to a semblance of con- 
trol. 

‘The dear, dear fellow,” with tears in her eyes. 
** Frank” (petulantly), ‘‘ your watch is slow; so 
is the parlor clock, ‘The carriage ought to have 





been here long ago. Father,” winking very hard 
to hide something tell-tale on her lashes, “‘ I think 
I am strong enough to walk.” 

At last we were there. ‘The door had closed 
softly behind us, and John was seen bolstered 
up in bed, with pillows behind him and at each 
side, the chair in which Mamie had watched so 
many long hours placed close to his bed, her 
portrait hanging where his eyes might find it in 
whatever position he placed himself, and one of 
her handkerchiefs, which she had left in the 
days of her nursing, in reach of his hand. 

It was the most foolish thing in the world for 
John to have his mustache cut off. But he said 
it kept his medicine under his nose all day, and 
off the offending ornament came. His hair, too, 
had not grown again from the clipping it re- 
ceived when the fever heated his brain so that 
every curl was an intolerable weight; and, in 
fact, it was a far from attractive-looking lover to 
whom we brought Mamie. 

Still, the adoration that shone out of his cav- 
ernous eyes as we entered the door made him al- 
most handsome. Mamie flushed up as we stepped 
over the threshold. © 

** Now don’t tear him to pieces in your affec- 
tion ; he’s tender yet,” said I, somewhat cynic- 
ally, anticipating a violent demonstration of rapt- 
ure. 
But there was no need of cantion. As Ma- 
mie’s eyes rested upon John's face I felt a slight 
recoil in her movement. The flush upon her 
features died out, giving place to a pallor that 
was startling. Her hand trembled upon my 
arm. She was staring strangely at the sick man, 
and her lips began to twist and her breath to come 
fast. 

“‘John!” She spoke with a sort of surprised 
interrogatory, rather than joyful recognition. 
Then, in a quavering voice to me, ‘‘ What have 
they done to him, Frank ?” 

“Why, Mamie, what in the world do you 
mean ?” said I, in amaze. 

All this passed in the moment while Uncle 
Stuart was closing the door behind us. As he 
stepped forward, with the heartiest sort of a smile 
on his face, Mamie whirled around to him, and 
spoke rapidly under her breath ; 

**You told me they brought him to life again 
by putting lamb’s blood in his empty veins. 
You told me so! Look athim! Look at him! 
Oh dear! oh dear!” and the dittle girl seemed 
almost frantic with an unnamed terror. 

I did look at John, and suddenly it all flashed 
over me. There, in the emaciated features of 
the convalescent, were truly the distinguishing 
characteristics of a sheep’s face. The absence 
of hair emphasized the peculiar effect to the 
sloping lines of the frontal bones; the long nose, 
gently bending in aristocratic curve at the end, 
continued the ovine contour; and the conforma- 
tion of lips and chin, as his head was leaned 
faintly back on the pillow, completed the resem- 
blance. Once with the idea in my head, there 
was no escaping it. John’s face did look like 
that of a sheep as he lay there. Even the pal- 
lor of his skin, the drawn and sunken appear- 
ance of the muscles of his cheeks, and the pinch- 
ed and white lips, added to the caricature, whose 
fantastic significance grew more horribly vivid 
with each instant. The look of blank amaze- 
ment which came into his eyes as he noticed the 
momentary hesitation of his betrothed completed 
the portraiture. 

Mamie was trembling like a leaf. There was 
nothing to be done but to break the spell as 
quickly as possible. 

** John, old fellow,” said I, stepping forward 

with Mamie like a dead weight on my arm, 
‘your companion in convalescence brings you 
greeting.” 
_ With the best intentions in the world, I had 
precipitated the crisis. Had Mamie been allow- 
ed to exchange the first words in the close whis- 
pers of which lovers are so fond, she might have 
forgotten sheep and every thing else in the hap- 
py consciousness of having John again. But 
there she was, half-way across the room, when 
John, compelled to make an effort to speak 
aloud, tried to say, 

** Welcome, Mamie.” 

The very essence of the strident tones left by 
the fever in his voice seemed condensed in those 
two words. It was too much for the over- 
wrought imagination of my cousin. 

** He bleats! oh, Frank, he bleats!” 

It was really agonizing and horrible enough, 
as that poor girl sank on my arm, to recognize 
in the voice of the sick man a striking resem- 
blance to the plaint of the animal whose likeness 
he seemed to have acquired. 

He was astonished too. 

‘*Mamie!” he cried again, making greater ex- 
ertion than before, and thus rendering his tones 
yet more unnatural; ‘‘ Mamie!” 

“*Oh, don’t! please don’t!” cried the girl, now 
utterly frantic. ‘‘Take me away! You have 
changed him! Oh, my John, my John! why 
did they change your blood !’ 

Mr. Stuart and I whisked her out of the room 
as quickly as we could, fearing the effect both 
upon herself and upon John. And as we went 
there came from the room pathetic exclamations 
of ‘‘Mamie! Mamie! Mam—” and the door 
closed upon what seemed only too like the bleat- 
ings of the Cotswold whose blood now flowed in 
the veins of our unlucky friend. 

The drive home, as may be imagined, was not 
altogether pleasant. But for the pathos of Ma- 
mie’s collapsed condition I believe that Uncle 
Stuart’s almost motherly tenderness would have 
given way before the indignation swelling in his 
heart. The poor girl lay there on the cushions, 
her bloodless face contrasting pitifully with their 
rich crimson, moaning, with now and then a flut- 
tering sob, seemingly stricken in heart and body, 
There was nothing for it but to get her home as 
soon as possible. 

It was not a bad relapse. Mamie picked up 
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again in a few days, and came down stairs one 
sunny autumn afternoon, looking stronger, but 
thoughtful. John, for his part, not fully com- 
prehending the state of affairs, and being allow- 
ed to know only that Mamie had been taken sud- 
denly sick because of her weak condition, and was 
promptly recovering, worried his honest heart but 
little. This could not last. 

‘* Mamie,” said I, the second day of her ap- 
pearance down stairs, ‘‘the doctor lets John 
drive out this afternoon, and I will bring him 
around to throw a kiss to your window.” 

‘*Don’t do it, Frank,” said my cousin, with a 
solemnity for which I was not prepared. ‘‘Don’t 
do it, for I can’t”—and here came a sob and a 
sudden flood of tears—‘‘ I can’t see him.” 

‘* My silly little cousin!” said I, drawing near 
with the purpose of administering certain cous- 
inly consolations. But Mamie put out one thin 
hand to repulse me. 

**No, Frank; I don’t want any thing of that 
sort. I know I am silly, I know I am wicked, 
and I know that all liars have their part in the 
lake that burneth with coal and brimstone,” spoke 
Mamie, with a quaint misquotation, as if she 
would spare herself nothing in the way of pro- 
spective torment for her perfidy. ‘‘ But when I 
promised John to love him forever he was John. 
Now he is something else—you know—you help- 
ed change him—you saw him take his life from 
that—that—sheep |” 

This was supremely absurd, but I saw Mamie 
was rapidly exciting herself, and thought silence 
my best ré/e. Hardly pausing to dab each of 
her eyes with a small wet square of handker- 
chief, she continued, rapidly : 

**T saw it in his face, I heard it in his voice. 

. Oh, Frank, don’t make me think of it! Why 
do you?”—like her supposititious ancestor, the 
wolf, falsely accusing me of muddying thé stream 
of her thoughts. ‘‘I never can look at him again. 
He used to say he conld breed an animal that 
should equal a human being. Now he has bred 
himself.” 

This was all too pathetic to be comic, at least 
to me, who knew my cousin's constitutional dread 
of the animal whose life-blood was now that of 
her lover, and whose features and voice seemed 
to have reproduced themselves in*his person. 

But the little girl was firm. She never would 
—she said she never could—see John again. It 
was a sorry business getting him to understand 
the case. For a long time he refused to believe 
it. He had long consultations with Dr. Brough- 
ton. He lavished flowers upon Mamie all win- 
ter, hoping that what he called her hallucination 
would wear off if he could keep himself m her 
mind by continuing attentions whose memory 
was all of the pleasant days before that fever. 

It was useless. Uncle Stuart told him so 
along in the spring-time, and advised him to 
take a trip abroad, shake off his infatuation for 
Mamie, or come back in a year if he felt no bet- 
ter and try his fortune again. 

The year has passed. John came back a 
month ago. He is fat and brown, and wears his 
mustache waxed at the ends. But Mamie has 
not changed. The wonderful metamorphosis of 
my cousin from a marvel of passionate affection 
to a prodigy of unreasoning dislike becomes all 
the more wonderful by its persistence. 

Last week, after I knew John’s fate was irrev- 
ocably sealed, I determined to brave what I had 
never before dared, and put my own fortune to 
the test. Before I had half begun my confession 
Mamie’s quick wits recognized my drift, and thus 
she cloned my mouth : 

**T never shall forgive myself, Frank, for what 
happened last year, though I couldn't help it, 
and I can’t help it now. But I haven't yet for- 
given you for your part in it.” 

Unreasonable to the last! 
together. 


We are all victims 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

{From our Own CorresPonpDeENT. } 

HE change that seems most certain for the 

coming season is that of bonnets; they are 
now in preparation (in straw) with large brims 
extending over the forehead, and consequently 
trimmed on the inside. It seems so wise and 
logical to wear bonnets in the summer that will 
shield us from the sun that I have great fears 
that this fashion will fail at the last moment; 
nevertheless it is my duty to speak of it. My 
information is less positive concerning bonnet 
crowns. Formerly hair-dressers were obliged to 
arrange the hair so that it would fit into the 
crown of the bonnet; now they revenge them- 
selves for this long despotism by a despotism no 
less arbitrary, and decree that the crowns shall 
be either inflated to the extreme of ugliness, or 
cut open, or abolished altogether to give room 
for their superstructures of hair. 

After bonnets come dresses. It is my opinion 
that the polonaise proper will exist only as a 
memory in the coming spring ; but the combina- 
tion of two fabrics—silk and velvet, wool and 
velvet, wool and silk—which has been used to 
such good advantage to produce such an admira- 
ble effect, will still continue. For instance, in- 
stead of having a skirt of silk and a polonaise of 
wool, the dress will be of silk, with wool trim- 
mings, or else the dress will be of wool, with 
trimmings of silk. For some time longer the 
trimmings will si nulate over-skirts in the varied 
forms that they have assumed for several seasons 
past. I can better explain my meaning by de- 
scribing a dress which is designed for the first 
fine days of spring. Dress of choca faille (a mix- 
ture of chocolate and coffee colors) of a medium 
shade, neither too light nor very dark, with no 
other trimming than ribbon bows from the top 
to the bottom of the front breadth. On each 
side of the latter are over-skirt breadths, slightly 
puffed, and edged with a ruche, the whole made 
of choca India cashmere a little lighter than the 








faille. If I have explained myself clearly, it will 
be understood that these over-skirt breadths, 
which are separated in front by the tablier, are 
not joined in the back, and that the ruche en- 
tirely edges each breadth, with the exception of 
the top. On the middle of the back breadth is a 
large fold of the same cashmere. Faille sleeves, 
trimmed with a cashmere bias fold and ruche. 
Waist likewise of faille, with cashmere trimming, 
simulating a small fichu with hood pointed behind. 

Woolen fabrics are so much in fashion that 
they almost engross the production of French 
manufacturers. But wool alone is too soft and 
flabby for an effective dress ; it is therefore com- 
bined more than ever with silk. It is even said 
that stuffs of thick woolen lace are being manu- 
factured for spring and summer toilettes. While 
waiting for this still distant date you will study 
the present, in which clear-sighted people have 
little difficulty in reading the future, the germs 
of which it contains. Here is a dress designed 
to be worn at a nuptial mass, which will take 
place next month, by the mother of the bride, 
herself a very young woman, only thirty-four 
years old, Dark blue-gray velvet skirt, trimmed 
with two gathered flounces, surmounted each by 
a flat ruche. Over-skirt—if it can be called such 
—of rather light blue-gray faille, edged with blue- 
gray chenille fringe shaded to white, and trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers embroidered with silk 
in all the shades of blue-gray, from black to white, 
This so-called over-skirt is composed of several 
not very long breadths, terminating in a fichu 
point, and crossing each other. Armor waist, 
laced behind, of the same faille, with the same 
embroidery, not on the edges, but in perpendic- 
ular lines on each side of the middle of the back, 
with three rows on the upper part of each sleeve 
and around the neck. 1 must say here, by way 
of parenthesis, that an effort is made to revive 
waists fastened behind, as in former times, in- 
stead of in front. I do not believe that fashion 
will render them obligatory, still more I am of 
the opinion that they will always remain excep- 
tional ; however, it is my duty to mention this ef- 
fort, as Ihave done. My reason for not believing 
in the success of these waists, which nevertheless 
were worn by all women in former times, is that 
the conditions of life have completely changed 
within the last thirty or forty years. At that 
date railroads were not yet in existence, and a 
careful observer can not fail to have noted the 

effect which railroads have exerted on fashions, 
and on the various kinds of business pertaining 
thereto. Before their use ladies did not make 
such frequent journeys as they do now; and re- 
maining at home, it was easier to wear dresses 
fastened behind, which required the assistance 
of a maid to take them off or put them on., Fan- 
cy a lady of to-day being unable to pass twenty- 
four hours with a friend without the company of 
amaid! Our age is practical above every thing, 
and waists fastening behind are not practical at 
all. Such is the conclusion of my reflections on 
the subject. 

TOILETTE For THE Exp or WinteR.—Demi- 
trained skirt of garnet velvet, trimmed with a 
pleated ruche composed alternately of three pleats 
of écru gray poplin and two pleats of garnet vel- 
vet. Tablier of poplin striped perpendicularly 
with garnet velvet bias folds, and tied behind 
with long ends lined with garnet velvet. Velvet 
armor waist, with poplin sleeves striped perpen- 
dicularly with velvet folds. 

A beautiful sortie de bal is made of white satin, 
in the form of a long cape, half fitting in the back, 
and trimmed with very wide afd extremely light 
passementerie of white silk and fine white beads, 
with a hood square behind, with two cords and 
large tassels of the same passementerie; all 
wiged with white silk fringe, mixed with fine 
beads. 

A handsome toilette for a full dress dinner is 
of sky blue matelassé and indigo blue velvet. 
The latter composes the skirt, which is very long, 
and without trimming. ‘The sky blue matelassé 
is used for the second skirt, which I call by this 
name, though it is, properly speaking, neither 
skirt, over-skirt, nor polonaise, but is composed of 
separate breadths, falling straight like the points 
of a Roman peplum, and finished at the end with 
chenille tassels. Low-necked armor waist, laced 
behind. . 

Another dinner toilette is of crevette velvet 
and faille, the former being darker than the latter. 
This time the faille is used for the skirt, which 
only touches the ground, and which is covered 
with a robe of crevette velvet, open on the right 
side to show the under-skirt, to a width of about 
six inches at the top and twenty inches at the bot- 
tom. This robe forms a court mantle. The sides 
of the opening are trimmed with a puffing of cre- 
vette faille and point d’Alencon lace. A wide 
scarf of velvet, lined with faille and edged with 
point d’Alencon, is tied over the dress across the 
hips. The waist is of faille, and is especially 
original in shape. It is of the cuirass shape, fit- 
ting closely over the hips, like a case; over this 

is worn a very short velvet sleeveless jacket, cut 
on the edge in very sharp points, edged with vel- 
vet folds and point d’Alencon. The faille waist 
is open very low in front, while the jacket is still 
more open. ‘The sleeves are of faille in the sa- 
bot shape—that is, they only reach to the elbow— 
and are trimmed with two puffings of faille, bias 
folds of velvet, and point d’Alencon. Extremely 
long white gloves, slave collar, diadem and pend- 
ants of gold set with rubies. 

Another pretty dinner toilette has a very long 
robe of dark red velvet. On each side is a quille 
or graduated side trimming composed of a series 
of loops of light red ribbon, forming a sort of 
long cordon composed of these loops placed one 
above another, and increasing in width as they 
approached the bottom, where they terminated 
in ends. These loops were edged on each side 
with superb oxidized silver Chantilly lace. Half- 
low waist, with revers of light red faille and frill 
of the same lace. Almost tight velvet sleeves, 





buttoned all the way down with oxidized silver 
buttons, and reaching just below the elbow, where 
they were finished with a puffing of light red 
faille, over which fell a frill of oxidized silver 
lace. The waist was longer on the hips, over 
which it fitted closely, than in the front and back, 
and had no trimming on the bottom. This, in- 
deed, no longer has any apparent trimming, but 
is only finished with a binding, or, at most, a 
very narrow lace edging to match the rest of the 
trimming, if this admits of lace. 
EMMELINE Rarmonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


German Warrirs.—Half a pound of butter stirred 
to a cream, the yolks of five eggs stirred into half a 
pound of flour, half a pint of milk gradually stirred in, 
and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
and added to the butter. This recipe furnishes very 
rich and delicious cakes. To be baked in well-greased 
waffie-irons, ax usual. 

Mourrcxs or State Brran.—In every family bread is 
apt to accumulate, afd the good economist always 
manages to dispose of it in some useful way before 
it moulds. The following recipe teaches the easiest 
way of making such a disposition, and will be found 
reliable: Take a quart loaf of bread, slice it, and put 
it in a bowl, and pour on sufficient water to cover, and 
let it stand until well soaked; then press the water 
from it, and mash the bread until no lumps remain. 
Add two thoroughly beaten eggs, two table-spoonfnls 
of flour, one of melted butter or lard, a little salt, a 
very small portion of soda (unless the bread or milk is 
sour, when more will be required), and milk enough to 
make it into a stiff batter. Bake in muffin rings or 
drop from a spoon upon a griddle. 

Intex Porato Sovr.—Take a quart of nice potatoes, 
peel, and boil them in a gallon of water. When the 
potatoes are well done, take them out and mash fine. 
Season with pepper, salt, and butter, two onions 
chopped up, or a bunch of celery, and a little thyme if 
preferred. Return them to the boiling water, and let 
it boil fifteen minutes. Beat up light two eggs, into 
which stir a cupful of sweet cream, and add to the 
soup. Two or three slices of toasted bread are an im- 
provement, put in with the egg and cream. Let it 
boil up once, and it is ready to serve. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- i is as interesting as a novel,’”’ murmured 

the goodman of the house, sitting com- 
fortably in his easy-chair, with his feet on the 
fender and a pamphlet in his hand. 

**What is it?’ we inquired; but our friend 
was so absorbed that he was not aroused until 
we attempted a nearer inspection and repeated 
the question. 

“Only a catalogue of new books, to be sure,” 
he replied; ‘‘but it is thoroughly enjoyable. 
It is the next best thing to reading the books 
themselves to look over a good catalogue. It 
amuses and rests me, just as it does to read a 
good novel.”’ 

Nowadays, when ‘‘of making many books 
there is no end,’’ we can only meke a limited se- 
lection for our own library and for careful per- 
sonal perusal. Money and time would fail un- 
less the boundary lines were drawn closely. Yet 
it is important as well as pleasant to have a 
— knowledge of current literature, even if 
t be restricted to simply knowing the titles of 
books and reading their tables of contents. 
But book catalogues ap ter give a deal of 
information—so much, indeed, as to make one 
long for more so genuinely that the hand plunges 
unawares into the pocket to see if it contains 
the ‘‘ wherewithal’ to purchase. The illustrated 
ee which have become so popular are 
really beautiful books; and with brief extracts 
from reviews of books and sketches of authors 
accompanying the engravings, no wonder they 
are as ‘interesting as a novel!’’ 

During the holidays the bookstores have 
spread a feast before the eyes of every lover of 
literature, science, and art. It isa delight to 
look at the elegant bindings, the tasteful de- 
signs on the covers, the clear type, the fine 
white or tinted Paper, the beautifu engrav- 
ings, even if one does not read a sentence. 
There are books for all, of every age, of every 
taste. And perhaps not the least wonderful 
feature is the variety of children’s books—a 
marvelous variety. Old folks, and those not so 
very old, can remember that in their young 
days the volumes suitable for a child to read for 
pleasurable instruction could be counted on the 
fingers. Andnow! Ah! times have changed ! 
What a contrast between the well-worn copy of 
Peter Parley’s Magazine, which, a quarter of a 
century ago, was carefully kept upon the high 
shelf, to be taken down only on special occa- 
sions, and the well-filled nursery libraries of to- 
day! Yes, times have changed, and the children 
of 1875 would not willingly go back to the days 
of their parents and grandparents. What other 
changes will have come when people write the 
current year as 1900? 


Kalakana’s kingdom comprises a dozen isl- 
ands, of which Hawaii is the largest. The cap- 
ital city, Honolulu, is on Oahu, and contains 
about 16,000 inhabitants. The climate of the 
Sandwich Islands is favorable for the growth of 
sugar-cane, cotton, and other tropical produc- 
tions. In 1872 the population of the whole 
group was about 57,000. 





The famous rhinoceros which has lived for 
twenty years in his paddock in the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, recently died, full of years and 
such honors as favorites in menageries are wont 
to receive. During the siege of Paris, sentence 
of death was passed on this creature; but his 
hide was as impenetrable as an iron-clad vessel, 
and being found so difficult to kill, his life was 
spared. 





Before this paragraph shall meet the eye of 
our readers we trust that little Charley Ross, 
whose name has become familiar in almost every 
household in our land, will have been restored 
to the arms of his parents. The sad, strange 
story of this child is too well known to need 
repetition. Ever since last July, when he was 
so mysteriously a. constant search has 
been vainly made for him. The dying. confes- 
sion of one of the Bay Ridge burgiars, that he 
“helped steal Charley Ross,’’ awakened the 








boy might be found. And now, as we write, 
detectives are making most vigorous: search, 
and large rewards are offered, if so be that little 
Charley may be returned to his home—a New- 
Year’s = to the parents who have so long sor- 
rowed for him. 





At the beginning of the new year the law 
popularly known as the ‘“‘Compulsory Educa- 
tion Bill’? goes into operation. By this law all 
parents are expected to send their children who 
are between the ages of eight and fourteen to 
school for a term of fourteen weeks during the 
year, eight weeks of which must be consecutive, 
Or the children may be instructed at home four- 
teen weeks, which will serve the oe of the 
law equally well. The bill provides specifically 
that the branches which all children must learn 
shall be spelling, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic. 





Electricity is now announced to be an effect- 
ual cure for toothache. One Dr. Bouchard, of 
Paris, states that even when the tooth is greatly 
decayed a perfect cure is frequently obtained, 
and temporary relief is almost invariable. Some- 
times the application is continued half an hour, 
although fifteen minntes is usually sufficient. 





Americans have not a single newspaper in Ja- 
pan. The English papers are the Japan Herald, 
the Japan Mail, daily and weekly; the Japan 
Gazette, the Yokohama Bulletin, daily. All these 
papers issue also a fortnightly or monthly mail 
summary. Two of them publish an annual di- 
rectory of Yokohama, The French paper, L’ Zcho 
du Japon, is a daily. The Far Zast is a semi- 
monthly pamphlet of twelve pages, photograph- 
ically illustrated, with descriptions of scenes and 
incidents in Japan. The Japan Punch is printed 
by lithography, and is a clever production. 





Why should not the children’s side be heard 
in matters which concern themselves? Would 
not their elders gain some valuable ideas there- 
by? Not long ago an intelligent little school- 
girl called at the office of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal to make a complaint against the man- 
agement of her school. Her grievance was that 
when school was out the pupils were compelled 
to put on their wraps out-of-doors in the rain, 
and sit down on the curb to pnt on their rub- 
bers. If they interrupted the line of march 
while getting out-of-doors to put them on they 
were sent up to the principal’s office for correc- 
tion. She thought the School Board should re- 
form this matter. The child told her story in 
an artless way, and was rejoiced to know that 
her desire should be made known through the 
Journal. 





A while ago a man swallowed a fork in Paris. 
This incident has inspired one Dr. Mignon with 
the idea of collecting records of similar cases, 
and also of making out a catalogue of the arti- 
cles swallowed by lunatics or idiots, or people 
who may well be regarded as such. One hundred 
and sixty-three cases are on record of individu- 
als who have swallowed such very indigestible 
and uncomfortable articles as scissors, pins, gold 
medals, shoe-buckles, dominoes, knives, pipes, 
glass vials, whetstones, etc. It is remarkable 
that of these 163 individuals only ten died from 
thus indulging their appetites. 





A mean trick was recently played by some 
scurvy individual in San Francisco. A wealthy 
Californian gave out invitations to a party which 
was to be “ the event of the season.’’ Four hun- 
dred guests were bidden, and all preparations 
made. But some spiteful person distributed 
notes to the expectant guests, informing them 
that the dangerous illness of the hostess made it 
necessary to postpone the pe By chance, 
however, some knowledge of this shabby trick 
reached the party-givers in season for them to 
contradict the falsehood to some extent. 





Louisiana has more legal holidays than most 
other States. They are as follows: 


January 1, New-Year's Day. 

January 8, Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 
Mardi Gras (variable). 

February 17, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday. 

March 4, Firemen’s Celebration 

Good-Friday (variable). 

July 4, Declaration of Independence. 

November 1, All-saints Day. 

December 25, Christmas. 





During the first half of the present century 
the Crozet Islands were much visited by vessels 
in search of seals and sea-elephants. But the 
animals became almost exterminated, and lat- 
terly the islands have been little visited. The 
weather at the Crozets is stormy and disagree- 
able much of the year, the months of January, 
February, and March being finest. But some- 
times weeks pass without the sun, moon, or 
stars being visible. Of course the climate is tco 
cold and wet for vegetation to flourish. 





The manuscript of an address, which was to be 
delivered the following week, was sent not long 
ago toa Chicago paper. It was forty-two pages 
long. On page twenty-seven was found the fol- 
lowing passage: “But I must close. [No, no. 
Go on, etc.] Then, if you will bear with me a 
few moments longer, I shall proceed to invite 
your attention to,” etc. 





“Timothy Titcomb” says: ‘‘ Whenever any 
pure, true, good woman marries a man whom 
she loves, she gives herself to him. She belongs 
to him. He owns her as no other man on the 
face of the earth does or can.”’ Mrs. Livermore, 
in commenting upon this statement, remarks : 
‘“‘Tbelieveit. But I believe something else—that 
whenever any pure, true, and good man marries 
a woman he loves, he gives himself to her. She 
owns him as no other woman on the face of the 
earth can own him. That is my theory of mar 
riage.’”” Man’s view of marriage combined with 
woman’s view makes a very perfect theory. 





It has been suggested that the Great Hastern— 
that mammoth steam-ship which has endured so 
many changes and trials—be anchored in Phila- 
delphia Harbor a the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and be made a floating hotel, where 5000 

rsons can be comfortably accommodated ! 

his would be a novelty indeed in connection 
with the Centennial, 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


CLOSELY clinging to Mamma’s hand, His bold frank look grows gentle and mild ! Then soon the warm little heart will learn, 
Bashful and sweet, see the little one stand; As he gazes down on the timid child, With loving trust to her playmate to turn, 
Bright is the blush on the velvet cheek, And the bashful eyes that he tries to meet And all the strength of his boyish arm 
Rosy the lips, but too timid to speak. Look back at him with a glance so sweet. | Will he use to keep the child from harm. 


Forward our sweet little Alice is led, And Harry and Bessie behind him stand; She will loose her hand from her mother’s grasp 
Modestly drooping her fair curly head; They smile as they see his outstretched hand: To place it gently in Eddie’s clasp, 

Timidly upward the blue eyes glance; He will coax the child to come to him yet, And smile to think of her childish fears 

Ever so slowly the steps advance. And win the heart of our household pet. In the growing love of the coming years. 


Eddie is waiting her hand to grasp From her mother’s side with him to. play And far away in the future dim, 

Close and warm in his. boyish clasp ; The sweet little girl he will lure away; To follow lovingly after him, 

Our pet’s acquaintance he tries to make, He will guard her well in his boyis 3 Mother and friends, she will leave them all, 
Her soft little hand in his own to take. And teach her in all his sports to share. : Joyous and happy at Eddie’s call. 





January 16, 1875.] 


“THE FOREST GLADE.” 


HIS exquisite engraving shows us the dark | 
recesses of one of those forests of magnifi- | 


cent oaks of a hundred years’ growth which are 
common to France and Germany. <A maiden, 
straying with her dog through the woods, has 


suddenly caught sight of a deer bounding through | 


an opening in the trees. Her admiration at the 
sight, and her terror lest she shall be unable to 
restrain the dog from breaking loose from the 
leash by which she holds him and dashing for- 


artist. The figures of both the girl and dog are 
full of grace and spirit, and tell the story at a 
glance, The heroine is evidently of our own 


|, Ment a queen was 
ward to seize his prey, are well depicted by the | 
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“THE FOREST GLADE.”—[From a Picture sy Carr Horr.] 


time. Her costume is that of the day, and we 
may conclude the picture to be a faithful repre- 
sentation of some existing park or forest full of 
storied memories. 


A SOCIETY QUEEN. 


HE marriage of Anne, Duchess of Brittany, 
with Louis XII. wrought an important re- 

sult for the women of France. Until that mo- 
simply a wife of the king; 
she had no house of her own, no maids of honor, 
and no individuality as a woman of rank in and 
of herself. But Anne, who brought an immense 
dowry of wealth as well as of sovereignty, refused 


to marry until assured that it would in no wise 
deteriorate her rank. So she had her own house 


| distinct from the king’s; the women who com- 


posed her household were her maids of honor, and 
took an equal rank at court with the royal staff. 
The example and success of the queen inspired 
ation among the grande dames of the nobil- 

ity, who were not slow to demand and obtain so- 
cial equality in their respective habitations. But 
the religious wars which resulted from the perse- 
cutions of rancis I., and lasted until the reign 
., retarded the success of the new 

h was of so much promise to women. 

The pacification won in 1595 recommenced its 
development, so that five years later, in 1600, the 
moment was finally come to taste the sweetness 


of social equality, and the doors of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet were opened to the polished people 
of the French capital, to its men of letters, of 
brain and thought, of all classes,.and during a 
period of fifty years it was the centre of all that 
was elegant, gracious, moral, and intellectual in 
Parisian society. 

Although the reign of Henry IV. bronght po 
litical peace, his court was the theatre of the 
most turbulent domestic and social wars. The 
queen, Marie de Medicis, was kept in a fureur 
of jealousy because of the many amoureites of 
the king, while the extravagance of his passion 
for Charlotte de Montmorency produced an in- 
ternational scandal. Disorder, intrigue, and the 
basest of passions dominated in the society of the 
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beau monde. While a need was felt by the no- 
bility for a purer society, an independence and 
interchange of thought and expression were de- 
manded by those whose distinction was intelli- 
gence. The progress of riches, which the civil 
discords had not prevented, and the augmenta- 
tion of light which succeeded, aroused the social 
instinct, and a lively eagerness was produced, 
both for society to contemplate itself under 
these new phases, and to push to greater devel- 
opment the social equality of women with men, 
which was as yet in its infancy. 

Prominent among the ladies of rank was Ca- 
therine de Vivonne, who had married at a very 
early age the Marquis de Rambouillet, a man of 
double her own age. She was born at Rome in 
in 1588. Her father had been a negotiator for 
Henry IIT. and Henry IV. She was educated by 
her mother, a woman of unusual talent, who was 
greatly esteemed by the king. But the young 
marquise, with her uncorrupted instincts and 
womanly honor unsullied, being unable to brook 
the impurities of the court, eagerly joined in the 
new social movement. Her large fortune, her 
high rank, her extensive social alliances, her ma- 
tronly dignities (for in 1610 she was the mother 
of seven children), all combined with her great 
personal merit, placed her in a position to accept 
without detraction the rdle of leader in the pur- 
posed innovation. 

Her first work was to prepare her house for 
the comfortable and agreeable reception of a nu- 
merous company. Her mansion in the Rue St. 
‘Thomas du Louvre, which constituted a part of 
her marriage dowry, was reconstructed in keep- 
ing with plans she herself furnished. To her 
was due the happy idea of no longer placing the 
stairway in the centre of the house, as was then 
the custom, but of placing it in an angle of the 
court, in such fashion as to accommodate a full 
suite of salons and cabinets. Another singular- 
ity was the windows reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, ailowing full air and full view of 
street and court and of the vast garden extend- 
ing in the rear of the hétel. The interior deco- 
rations were bright and harmonious, widely dif- 
fering from the red and brown so generally in 
use. The grand salon, which afterward became 
so famous, was frescoed to match the furniture, 
upholstered in blue velvet, with bordering in a 
brocade of silver and gold. So admirably did she 
harmonize great beauty with the charm of com- 
fort, that Marie de Medicis, before constructing 
the Palais du Luxembourg, sent her architect to 
inspect the Hétel de Rambouillet. 

Personally, the marquise had much to ren- 
der her queenship popular. She was beautiful 
and gracious, but a from all coquetry and 
— pretensions. Her affability, kindness, 

iberality, the faithfulness of her relations, and 
her devotion to her friends inspired for her the 
most profound attachment and sincerest friend- 
ships. Her husband, although less winning in 
manner, joined ardently in her noble endeavor 
to redeem the social life of the capital. 

It was in this salon, born of the need of the 
time, that was developed that grand distinction 
which made Paris the attraction and admiration 
of the whole social world—the art of conversa- 
tion. In turn there was born that spirit of 
égalité which helped to make France, in spite 
of a hundred hinderances, the most democratic 
of nations, 

The reception which the marquise accorded to 
men of letters brought them into direct contact 
with the aristocracy. Until then literary men 
only held position as attachés of dignitaries, 
forming a part of their court, and bearing a title 
which announced their dependence. In the 
Hotel Rambouillet the aristocracy of intelligence 
was equal to that of birth, and the man of brains 
was master to choose or modify his preferences 
among /a noblesse, as that had done hitherto in 
the guild of letters. Of course a dash of aston- 
ishment dazed for a moment the eyes of the no- 
bility, but it was too genuine a novelty not to 
please the French. 

For women, even more than for men, the 
opening of the hétel was of supreme interest. 
Placed on a perfect ager | with men, admitted 
and invited to share in all conversations, it was 
but natural that a lively spirit of emulation 
should be aroused to attempt et least to equal 
them in the art of talking not only well, but 
eloquently and intelligently. Then they had so 
much to say, after centuries of moral silence, 
and it was so delightful to speak their thoughts 
and feelings to the uttermost, and to find that 
men felt and thought much in the same way. 
And so. it happened that in this school of con- 
versation every topic bearing on the interest and 
welfare of society was discussed from all sides, 
and reasoning the most profound formed a back- 
ground for imagination the most lively. 

It was established in these reunions that every 
topic of talk should lend itself to such conditions 
of decorum, variety, and clearness as polite con- 
versation requires; that the most abstruse sub- 
jects should be presented under the forms most 
intelligible, the most complex with simplicity, 
and the most delicate with jinesse and dex- 


terity. 

The clubs of England and Germany had then 
what they doubtless supposed to be conversation 
—species of Babels, with exciting drinks on the 
one hand and the smoke of tobacco on the oth- 
er, which bespoke a feeling of painful widow- 
hood, and attested an absence of a generating 
principle of thought and ideas. But in the society 
constituted of both sexes it was quite different. 
The conversation, moderated and measured as 
well as stimulated by the presence of beth men 
and women, became national in its character, 
and even more, for in that all contributed to it, 
it became the conversation of humanity. 

As es well be supposed, the gatherings at 
the Hi Rambouillet a national topic, 
and Smhoon of a similar character sprang up 
every where. Epistolary correspondence re- 








ceived a new impulse, and what was talked 
about in the Rambouillet mansion was retailed 
by letter and transmitted through the provinces. 
A new school of romance was formed, and the 
meaning of friendship lifted into the decent air 
of platonitism. 

Pétit, in his life of Montausier, says: ‘‘ People 
of rank went there to find that noble simplicity 
and honest liberty which seemed banished from 
kings’ palaces. To be admitted there was for 
the lowly a title which elevated them. Savants 
there found that exquisite taste and delicacy which 
rob science of what it may possess of repugnance, 
Women there learned that their sex need not re- 
main strangers to the highest and best in art, sci- 
ence, or literature. Young people there formed 
manners so amiable that, without being conscious 
of restraint, they never exceeded the limits of 
the most exact decorum. Strangers were there 
captivated by the naiveté, ease, and delicacy, join- 
ed to a modesty and candor worthy of primeval 
times. All went there as to a school of virtue.” 
There were such men as Coster, Sarrazin, Cotin, 
Couvart, Patin, Balzac, Segrais, Godeau, Voi- 
ture, Voltaire, and Corneille. Armand de Ples- 
sis, the future Duc de Richelieu, sustained there 
his first thése d'amour ; and Bossuet, according to 
the mot célébre of Voiture—for he was still ado- 
lescent—preached there his first sermon. It was 
there that Mlle. De Scudery met Mile. Coligny, 
who became so celebrated under the nom de plume 
of the Comtesse de la Suze, and there the for- 
mer conceived the idea of her books, which made 
her so famous, and of her cerc/e and her re- 
traite, where she kept a bureau of wit as well as 
of modes, for the purpose of which she had a 
manikin upon which she displayed all the new 
forms of dress and coiffure—a novelty then in 
Paris. It was in the Hétel Rambouillet, also, 
that the Marquise de Sablé inspired Rochefou- 
cauld with his maxims. The delicate-minded but 
brilliant Mile. De Bourbon-Condé, later Duchess 


of Longueville, there became the idol of society 


by her splendid beauty and nonchalant grace. 

Although the marquise guarded her house from 
political intrigue, she did not succeed in escaping 
the jealousies and suspicions of the king and his 
cardinal, the Duc de Richelieu. The latter sent 
a clever emissary to question the marquise as to 
the political preferences of her guests. Indig- 
nant at such a visit, she coolly dismissed him, 
saying she was “‘illy fitted for the trade of a 
8 ” 


But during her years of social splendor and 
sovereignty the marquise was subjected to severe 
domestic griefs. Of her seven children, two 
sons died prematurely, one in boyhood, and the 
other in the flower of his age in battle; three 
daughters entered into religious vows ; one mar- 
ried the Comte de Grignac, that grand provincial 
seigneur who afterward became the son-in-law 
of Madame De Sévigné, and left her mother for 
the provinces. The remaining daughter, Julie, 
succeeded her mother as social queen, and it was 
under her reign that Madame De Sévigné, a wid- 
ow of twenty-three years, made her entrée into 
the brilliant society of the Hétel Rambouillet. 

The importance of Julie’s queenship was en- 
hanced by the passion she inspired in the heart 
of the Duc de Montausier, and the persistent 
and gallant efforts he made to win her. Perhaps 
the beauty of no woman since the days of Helen 
was more chanted than Julie d’Angennes’s ; 
and yet she was not a beauty. She was rather 
too tall and stout for that, but she had great 
majesty of presence, and figured in novels as the 
** Princess.” Although from her position she 
had a ‘train of suitors, she never permitted any 
gallantries. One day Voiture, audacious even 
for a Frenchman, attempted to kiss her arm, but 
she spoke a few words to him which deprived 
him of all desire to repeat the operation. Dur- 
ing the nine days’ illness of her youngest brother, 
who died of pest, she secluded herself in his 
room to care for him, and the story of her devo- 
tion reaching the ears of the Duc de Montau- 
sier, produced such an effect upon him that he 
desired to be at once presented to the marquise. 
The presentation was made by his elder brother, 
who pretended to be desperately in love with 
Julie, in order to cover a liaison he had with a 
notorious coquette, and it was only after his 
death that the duke openly aspired for her hand. 
But a great many obstacles retarded their alli- 
ance—age, fortune, religion, and a mutual hesi- 
tation. The duke wanted to win glory first, and 
become Maréchal de Camp and Governor of Al- 
sace, and Julie did not wish to marry, having 
made a sort of vow not to do so; moreover, her 
love for him did not develop until long afterward, 
withstanding even that immortal tribute, La 
Guirlande. It was a product of the beaux es- 
prits of her mother’s house, in connection with 
the painter Robert—a book of illustrated poems, 
praises of her charms, six of the madrigals com- 
ing from the pen of the duke, and the volume it- 
self a suggestion and gift from him. All the 
world admired and applauded his gallantry, not- 
withstanding the fact that the paintings were 
mediocre, and the “‘ poetry” worse.* But after 
fourteen years of love service, and the duke had 
won ‘‘glory” and captivity and prison at the 
hands of the Germans, and his importunings 
were seconded by ‘‘tout le monde,” including 
the Cardinal De Mazarin and the queen herself, 
and, above all, by the marquise, who reproached 
her daughter for her hardness of heart, Julie’s 
scruples were overcome, and the marriage took 
place. As Duchess de Montausier her social po- 
sition was further enhanced by the position she 
held in the court of Louis XIV. as nominal gou- 
vernante to the royal children. 

Upon the marriage of Julie the marquise 
transferred the social guidance of her house to 
her daughter. Her death occurred in 1665. 


. eG & Sees ee emcee te 
be seen i ho Eas held in Paris in the summer 
of 1874 te behalf of the Alsace and Eeming 
Fund, held in the Palais du Corps Législatif. 








The be gar literary work left of hers is her epitaph, 
in which she uses an anagram of her name, 
oe nei found by the Marquis de Racan and 
Malherbe 
“Tei gist Arthént exempt de rigueurs, 
= Deat ia ‘igueet' Oa ae la toujours poursuivre, 
u 


tous ses malheu 
ra ta Yeux anant-compia tue ta de en vie.” 





THE BROKEN DREAM. 


By tae Avrnor or “ Joun Haurrax, Geytieman.” 
Ox, my broken dream, do not quite depart! 

Stay, ah, stay, in this lonely heart! 

Pensive, silent, full of pain and anguish, 

Better love a dream than all loveless to languish. 
Oh, my broken dream, do not quite depart! 

Stay, ab, stay, in this lonely heart! 


Oh, my lover lost, though we seem to part, 

Live, aye live, in this faithful heart! 

Faithful, tender, full of peace and pardon 

Flowers soon will spring till the grave is 8 jguen. 
Ob, my lover lost, though we seem to part, 

Live, aye live, in this faithful heart! 





A SINGULAR STORY. 


Grose fifth Earl of Wintoun, possessed 
excellent abilities, but from his early years 
he displayed strange eccentricities of character. 
Some family misunderstandings caused him to 
leave home while a mere youth, and to spend sev- 
eral years in France, where he hired himself as 
bellows-blower in the workshop of a blacksmith. 
It was a queer whim; but such oddities occur 
in the aristocracy. A late Earl of Aberdeen, it 
will be recollected, sank his high rank and prince- 
ly fortune and became an obscure and toiling 
sailor in a merchant vessel, in which position he 
was unhappily drowned. Young Seton was of 
this sort. His foible was a love of bellows-blow- 
ing, in which he excelled. It is a poor art, but 
requires tact to blow slowly, firmly, and with regu- 
larity. With this overpowering fancy, the young 
nobleman did not disdain to take a hand at the 
hammer and file, and occasionally wielding these 
implements, under the instructions of the black- 
smith, he worked with might and main, as if his 
means of existence depended on his physical ex- 
ertions. We expect that eccentricities of this 
kind may sometimes arise from the pleasure of 
baffling the researches of perplexed and almost 
heart-broken relations, The family at ‘home, in 
their palace at Seton, mourned over the loss of 
George, and hearing nothing of him, gave him 
up as lost, vanished from the face of the earth. 
On the death of his father, the next heir, taking 
for granted that the young earl was dead, was 
proceeding to take possession of the inheritance, 
when he suddenly appeared, claimed, and made 
good his rights. It was afterward ascertained 
that a confidential servant in the family kept him 
acquainted with what was taking place, and had 
sent him intelligence of his father’s death. 

The Seton family had always been noted for 
their loyalty and their attachment to the old 
Church, and George, the fifth earl, inclined firm- 
ly to the political leanings of his ancestors. He 
was living peacefully at Seton Palace when the 
rebellion in 1715 broke out. Probably he would 
in any circumstances have taken part in the in- 
surrection, but his doing so was hastened, if not 
absolutely caused, by a body of the Lothian 
militia, who forcibly entered and rifled his house, 
as alleged, through private pique and revenge. 
The most sacred places, as he said, did not es- 
cape their fury and resentment. They broke 
into his chapel, defaced the monuments of his 
ancestors, desecrated their sepulchres, tore out 
the remains of the bodies, and treated them in a 
barbarous manner. This unprovoked brutality, 
which met with no check from the authorities, 
determined the earl to throw himself into the 
cause of the insurgents. It was from the first a 
hopeless adventure, and badly carried out. The 
Earl of Wintoun and other rebel lords rendered 
themselves prisoners at Preston, and were car- 
ried to London for trial for high treason. 

The trial of the Earl of Wintoun took place at 
the bar of the House of Lords, and, with tedious 
formalities, lasted from the 15th to the 19th of 
March, 1716. His lordship pleaded not guilty, 
and in his defense urged certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances, which were deemed unavailing. The 

principal witness against him was the Rev. Rob- 
ert Patten, who, as a chaplain, had taken part in 
the insurrection, and lived to write its endl 
At the trial of the Earl of Wintoun he cut a 
figure as king’s evidence. It was clear bom 
what he stated that although the earl only took 
what might be called a mild part of the rebellion, 
the fact of being present with a drawn sword on 
several occasions when the Pretender was pro- 
claimed was sufficient to prove his complicity in 
the affair. Being found guilty, he was con- 
demned to return to the Tower, and thence tak- 
en to the place of execution to be hanged, be- 
headed, and quartered. He was accordingly 
removed to an apartment in the Tower, with the 
prospect of having only a short time to live. 

The period of his confinement, however limit- 
ed, was not spent in idleness, Through the in- 
genuity of his wife the Earl of Nithsdale was 
smuggled out of the Tower on the night previ- 
ous to the morning assigned for his execution. 
The Earl of Wintoun was equally fortunate in 
escaping his doom through the mechanical skill 
which he had acquired while working as a black- 
smith in France. Being secretly furnished with 
files and other instruments by a trusty servant, 
he sawed through the iron bars of his window, 
and dropping to the ground, managed to make 
his escape to the Continent. His titles, so far 
as concerned himself, and any issue he might 
have, were attainted, his estates were forfeited 
to the crown, and there was practically an end 
of the ancient house of Seton. The earl died at 
Rome, December 19, 1749. 





MY AUNT’S MATCH-MAKING. 


HERE were seven of us—all girls—and the 
youngest twelve years old. I think my fa- 
ther, a hard-working lawyer, who had a strug- 
gle to maintain his family in comfort, sighed 
sometimes when he looked at us, and wonder- 
ed what would become of us all. 

One of our yearly treats, which came round 
with as much regularity as the seasons them- 
selves, was a visit to a maiden aunt, a sister of 
my father. She lived in the heart of the coun- 
try some twenty miles from our town, and to 
leave the heat and noise of the streets, and es- 
cape into such scenery and such pure air as sur- 
rounded Daisy Farm, was very delightful, even 
if our aunt Bessy had not been the most hos- 
pitable and the kindest of old ladies. 

Well, it was on a sunny June morning, and 
we were all seated round the breakfast-table, 
when the well-known handwriting appeared, and 
the usual invitation was read for two of the girls 
to go at once and stay as long as they could be 
spared. It so happened that my eldest sister 
could not leave home just then, as our mother 
was more than usually ailing; and my younger 
sisters had a friend staying with them. 

**So you, Alice, will have to go alone,” was 
the decision of the rest. 

**Tt will do ag good, child ; you look pale,” 
said my father, looking up from his papers. 
‘* Pack up and be off as soon as you can. 

Nothing loath, I soon finished my preparations, 
and a day or two after I found myself in the 
train, whirling past green trees and ‘hedges, my 
heart growing each moment lighter as I left the 
dusty town behind me. Under a blue, cloud- 
less sky lay fields ‘‘ dressed in living green,” and 
hedges white and fragrant with hawthorn, while 
** daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, like 
treasures of silver and gold.” 

And there was the little country station, with 
my aunt’s pony-chaise and fat pony, and the old 
man-servant touching his hat and smiling a wel- 
come, the great dog barking his recognition. 

Presently we were driving through shady lanes 
with high ks covered with wild flowers, the 
trees meeting overhead, and the honeysuckle and 
wild rose sending forth a delicious perfume, 
while I asked and obtained information concern- 
ing Daisy Farm and its inmates. 

How well I remember it all—the white gate 
standing hospitably open, the old-fashioned gar- 
den, the long, low, rose-covered farm-house, and 
the figure standing in the porch, with gardening 
gloves, a basket on her arm, and a sun-bonnet 
shading the delicate face! I have called her an 
old lady, but she was not more than fifty-five, 
and retained much of her youthful beauty ; it 
was changed, but there still—the refined features, 
black hair with silver streaks, the soft blue eyes, 
and pink and white complexion. I used to 
think, and I do still, that it was her sweet plac- 
fd temper which kept her young. It is worry 
and disappointment that ages us far more than 

ears. 
! But now I must confess—and I had better do 
it at once, before I introduce Aunt Bessy to my 
readers—that she had a weakness, and in con- 
sequence of this weakness our pleasant visits to 
Daisy Farm had a drawback. My aunt was a 
match-maker! Not the designing, clever, un- 
scrupulous personage whom this epithet would 
call into some minds or memories. As simple 
and innocent as a age et, for all that, by na- 
ture a match-maker. e believed that mar- 
riages were made in Bandy oo soa a for 
that very reason—she liked to feel that she was 
helping in the good work. We, her unmarried 
nieces, used to feel ourselves her special victims. 

Indeed, ‘‘to get one of those dear girls set- 
tled” was her openly avowed desire. I do not 
deny that the motive was laudable, and I do not 
affirm that we were averse to matrimony. Nev- 
ertheless, to be aware that efforts are being made 
on your behalf, to see through the very transpar- 
ent schemes intended to be inscrutable, to have 
it impressed upon you to be agreeable to this or 
that uninteresting individual, and, most of all, to 
suspect that others may also see through the 
scheme, is, I maintain, very unpleasant ; and this 
constituted our sole objection to our otherwise 
enjoyable visits. 

Of course remonstrance was useless—that was 
quite proper and natural, she thought, on our 
part, but she had a duty to perform all the same. 

And we couldn’t say or do any thing to hurt 
her feelings—dear old auntie!—for she was so 
kind, so indulgent, so devoted to us, who used 
often to tyrannize over her, 

I must now return to our meeting, for I have 
left aunt standing at her door, and you may be 
sure she did not stand there long when the pony 
turned in at the gate. 

After a warm welcome, I took possession of 
my little room, with its snowy counterpane and 
curtains all smelling of lavender; gave a hasty 
look out of the window, through which roses 
peeped, at the well-remembered prospect of hill 
and dale and river; and then descended to the 
well-spread table, where tea was prepared—rich 
cream, home-made bread and butter, new-laid 
eggs, and a few early strawberries. Every thing 
seemed to taste of the country, and while I ate 
and drank, auntie chatted and told me the news 
of the village. Mrs. Langdale, the curate’s wife, 
had another baby ; a new shop was opened in the 
High Street; Mr. Clark, the village doctor, had 
anew assistant; the old Misses Morley were real- 
ly going to leave. Did I remember little Polly, 
the miller’s pretty daughter? Well, actually 
that child was going to be married! Poor Mr. 
Smith, who had been ill so long, was dead ; and 
young Tom Everett, who lived in that pretty 
farm-house, was still a bachelor. 

This last was bad news: poor young Tom, an 
excellent but shy youth, had been devoted by 
Aunt Bessy to each of us in turn, and, like oth- 
er delicacies of the season, was regularly served 
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up with tea and croquet on the occasions of our 
visits. We devoutly wished him married, but at 
present, as aunt said, “he was evidently wait- 
ing for somebody !” 

** But,” she continued, ‘*I have saved my most 
important piece of news till the last: the white 
house on the hill is finished and occupied !” 

I recollected the house well, prettily situated 
on a woody eminence with a background of dark 
trees, and a lawn sloping down in front to a riv- 
er. I had often admired the spot, and wonder- 
ed, with the rest of the small tion, who 
would live in it when the workmen had at last 
disaj 

‘*Well, auntie, and who has taken it ?” I asked. 

** Ah!” she replied, nodding her head mys- 
teriously, ‘‘that’s the interesting part of my 
story. An elderly gentleman, and a widower.” 
My heart sank. ‘‘ He is a man of property, and, 
strange to say, my dear, I knew him years ago.” 

** Indeed! that is curious. What is his name ?” 
I asked. 

‘*Dr. Vernon,” replied aunt. ‘‘He was a 
rising young doctor when we were acquainted ; 
but he afterward went into the army, married, 
and our paths separated. I heard of him in In- 
dia; but that was a long time ago, and I had for- 
gotten there was such a man. And now it is, as 
you say, Alice, most remarkable that he should 
come and settle here of all places. And just at 
this time too! I always say there’s a providence 
in these things. Of course I shall think it right 
to renew my old acquaintanceship.” 

Of course she would. Well, I could only hope 
that the elderly gentleman would be sensible— 
excuse auntie exonerate me. 

Anyhow, I did not mean to let it trouble me 
at present. Tea over, we sauntered into the 
garden and inspected aunt’s little domain, from 
the new Alderney cow in the paddock, that came 
up to be petted, to the little balls of down nest- 
ling under the wings of the hen. How lovely it 
all was! the soft air laden with the breath of 
flowers, the late bees returning from their day's 
work with a lazy hum, the quietness and sweet- 
ness of a summer evening in the country. Aunt 
went in before I did. I could not leave the beau- 
ty outside, the gradual twilight, the stars grad- 
ually appearing, the bat’s swift and silent flight. 
And then suddenly the stillness was broken by a 
flood of melody. A nightingale began to sing, 
and was answered by another in a neighboring 
grove. The concert was continued long after I 
had been called in and the early little household 
shut up for the night ; and I slept too soundly to 
hear any thing more till the cock began to crow 
in the morning. 

**You are looking rosier already, I declare,” 
was aunt's observation the next morning at break- 
fast. ‘* What, have you been out ?” 

‘Yes, auntie, and I have filled all your vases 
with fresh flowers.” 

“« Good girl; but don’t tire yourself. I shall 
want you to drive me into the village this morn- 
i ” 


So most of this my first day was spent explor- 
ing the picturesque little village, renewing old 
acquaintanceships, and making new ones. 

Young Everett came that evening, and I 
thought him more stupid than ever. 

Several days passed before I saw the possessor 
of the new house, though I heard sundry reports 
of him from the neighbors. 

But one evening, coming in fromethe garden, 
where I had been watering and weeding, I found 
a tall, grave, gentlemanly man, apparently about 
sixty, in the drawing-room, whom aunt intro- 
duced to me as Dr. Vernon. , He staid some 
time, and I further discovered that he talked 
well and was agreeable, though with a certain 
precision and formality of manner that prevent- 
ed my feeling at ease with him, He had a pair 
of deep-set, penetrating gray eyes, that seemed 
to see every thing, beneath straight thick brows, 
and above an aquiline nose and decided mouth 
and chin. A good face, but worn and aged, not 
only by years and perhaps anxiety, but by the 
Indian climate, 

I was a shy girl, and talked very little to the 
stranger; but aunt, finding out that we both 
played chess, brought out a board and set us 
down to it, while she sat by knitting complacent- 
ly. I could not help wondering how much those 
observant gray eyes saw, nor could I help rather 
a guilty blush when I caught them fixed upon 
me. I lost my game thinking of these things, 
and did not propose another. 

I heard him’ accept aunt's cordial invitation 
to come again, and then he begged her and her 

oung friend to go to his house the next day to 
ae eg and give him some advice as to the 
laying out of his garden ; ‘‘ for I see you have a 
taste for gardening,” he added, looking at aunt’s 
pretty flower beds. 

I did not want to go, and told auntie so when 
he had left. But she only laughed at me. 

I must say, however, that we had a very pleas- 
ant morning at White Hall, as the new house 
was to be called. Dr. Vernon was such a thor- 
ough gentleman and a perfect host. And cer- 
tainly both his house and garden showed signs 
of taste and refinement. 

‘*Tt only wants a mistress,” observed aunt, as 
we drove home in the afternoon. ‘‘ Dear me!” 
she added, ‘‘I never gave the doctor the little 
packet of seeds I took for him. Never mind, he 
is sure to look in this evening.” 

**] should think not, as we have been there 
all the morning,” said I, astonished. But aunt 
was right—he appeared and asked for a game 
of chess, at which I was again beaten. 

Somehow this soon became a common state 
of things. Whether the good doctor found his 
empty house unbearably dull, or whether he had 
a special love for chess, or what it was, I could 
not say, but certainly few days passed without 
our seeing him; and it became obvious to the 
villagers, who were not slow to remark upon such 
things, to my aunt, and even to myself, that 





Daisy Farm possessed an attraction for the lone- 
ly widower. 

And what did I think of our guest on further 
acquaintance? That he was a clever, well-read, 
superior man there was no doubt, and it was 
flattering to a girl of eighteen that such a man 
should care to talk to her. But beyond my ad- 
miration for him I felt nothing, and was only 
vexed by aunt’s hints, and at last her outspoken 
wishes, 

‘*T do think, Alice, you are the most unim- 
pressionable girl I ever saw,” she exclaimed one 
evening when I had been listening in silence to 
her praises of our visitor, who had just left. 
“Most girls woulc be proud to be noticed by a 
man like that.” 

“*Perhaps I am, acntie,” I replied, indifferently. 

** And do not you like him ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered. . 

‘¢ A perfect gentleman,” she went on—‘“‘ good, 
kind, clever, and rich!” 

** And old enough to be my father,” I added. 

‘* Nonsense, child! He is in the prime of life, 
and you are just the sort of girl who ought to 
marry a man older than yourself.” 

‘* Well, auntie,” I said, laughing, ‘‘I am not 
asked yet.” 

‘* T know that,” returned my aunt, quite grave- 
ly, “but I also know that he comes here a good 
deal, and I hear what people say. And he ad- 
mires you, Alice, for I have heard him say so— 
he thinks you a niee unaffected girl, All I want, 
dear, is your happiness, and that you should do 
nothing rashly, And remember that though I 
put other things first, to be comfortably off is a 
great blessing.” 

No one knew that better than I did, and I 
sighed as I went to bed that night, thinking of 
the advantage and comfort such a marriage would 
be to my parents. But I slept soandly, and the 
next day something happened which put all these 
thoughts out of my head. 

After breakfast I left aunt to her household 
matters, and summoning Sailor, the great black 
dog, I set off for a walk. I felt restless, and 
longed to get out alone into the country. 

Nature seemed full of happiness, and I was 
soon singing to myself, and thinking what a 
beautiful world it was. 

I chose my favorite walk by the river-side. 
It was Sailor's favorite walk too; he always 
seemed to have an immense amount of business 
to transact along the banks and among the rush- 
es, sniffing into the holes, and startling shy wa- 
ter-rats, which splashed into the river. And then 
Sailor plunged in too, returning to shake him- 
self close to me in token of his friendly regard. 

I had just thrown a piece of wood as far as I 
could into the water, and was watching the dog 
bounding after it, when I heard a voice call 
out, 

“* Who's that disturbing my fish? Come here, 
you good-for-nothing dog!” 

Just there the river curved, and the willows 
that lined its banks hid the speaker from my 
view; but turning the corner I saw a gentle- 
man fishing, or rather just now trying to fish 
under disadvantages, for Sailor still swam up 
and down, enjoying his cool bath, and sending 
out great widening rings all round him on the 
surface of the smooth water. The stranger took 
off his hat when he saw me, and I, feeling bound 
to apologize for Sailor’s misdemeanors, approach- 
ed him, saying, 

**] had no idea any one was fishing here, or I 
would have kept my dog ont of the river.” 

**You would have found that rather difficult, 
Iimagine. Pray don’t apologize. What a splen- 
did fellow he is!” 

The speaker was a young man, good-looking, 
sunburned, and with gentlemanly address. He 
made some more remarks about the dog, the 
weather, and the art of fishing, and [ found my- 
self chatting with him as if he were an old ac- 
quaintance. The time passed quickly, and I 
was startled to hear a distant clock strike. 

“T must go,” I said. ‘‘Come, Sailor, we 
ought to be at home.” 

“* Have you far to go?” asked my new friend. 

‘*There is the house,” I replied, pointing to 
where between the trees the cottage was visible. 

‘**Ts not that Daisy Farm, where Miss Wing- 
field lives ?” he asked. 

‘ ‘Yes; she is my aunt, and I am staying with 
er.” 

‘* How strange!” exclaimed the young man: 
**T mean how strange that my uncle did not 
mention you. He told me about the cottage 
and your aunt.” 

** And who is your uncle, and who are you?” 
I asked, surprised. 

He took off his hat. 

** Allow me to introduce myself as Mr. Harry 
Vernon, nephew of Dr. Vernon, of White Hall 
—very happy to have made the acquaintance of 
Miss Wingfield, which I trust we may shortly 
renew.” 

‘* Of course we shall, for your uncle often comes 
to Daisy Farm. I wonder he did not tell us last 
night that you were coming.” 

‘*T only arrived to-day, and he is rather ab- 
sent, and [ dare say never thought of it. I am 
so glad we have made friends in this informal 
way—are not you?” 

I acqui and with another good-by, and 
call to the dog, I left him. My first thought 
was to tell aunt of this interesting meeting, but 
I changed my mind before I reached home. 
She might think I had not done quite right in 
talking to a stranger, and I felt rather a shyness 
in describing it all to her. Besides, it would all 
come out in the evening, when no doubt they 
would both call. So I contented myself with 
thinking over our interview. 

** How much nicer the nephew is than the un- 
cle!” was the conclusion I came to, as I hurried 
in to our early dinner, and was complimented by 
aunt on my walk having given me such a becom- 
ing color, and put me in such spirits. 





I do not deny that I laughed and sang over 
my work that afternoon, or that I dressed my- 

if with extra care in the evening. 

But I was destined to have a thorough sur- 
prise. About seven o'clock in came Dr. Ver- 
non alone, and not one word did he say about 
a nephew. My morning adventure might have 
been a dream, and I almost thought it was. I 
went to bed thoroughly puzzled, and inclined to 
be angry with both uncle and nephew. I cer- 
tainly would not meet the latter again if I could 
help it, as he did not care to come to the house. 

“But perhaps Dr. Vernon will explain it all 
to-morrow,” was my last thought before I fell 


No; the morrow came, and with it the doc- 
tor, but no mention of his nephew, or of his hav- 
ing any one staying with him, and of course I 
said nothing. 

The next day aunt asked me to take a dinner 
to a poor woman living the other side of the vil- 
lage. As it was in the opposite direction to 
White Hall, I made no objection, fmd calling 
Sailor, I set off. I was quite determined to 
avoid Harry Vernon, and if I did meet him to 
be very cool. I was thinking of this as I walk- 
ed along through the fields, wondering whether 
a haughty bow or a decided cut would be the 
most effective way of showing my displeasure, 
when, looking up, I saw Sailor bounding toward 
the very person who was in my thoughts, and 
giving him the friendliest greeting. In another 
minute, and before I had made up my mind as 
to my most dignified course, the young man 
stood before me, his face b-aming with pleasure, 
as he exclaimed, 

“ Miss Wingfield, I have been looking for you 
every where! Why have you forsaken your old 
haunts? I wanted particularly to speak to you.” 

**You would have found me at home, prob- 
ably,” I replied, stiffly. 

“ Ah! that is the very thing I want to tell you 
about,” he returned. ‘‘Confess that you are 
thinking me the rudest fellow you ever met.” 

There was no withstanding his frank, pleasant 
manner, and my displeasure partly melted away 
as, walking by his side, I acknowledged that I 
had thought it odd. 

** Well, you see, it was all your fault for dis- 
appearing all yesterday, so that I could not ex- 
plain, matters, and [ don’t know how I shall do 
it now. You must be very lenient, or I shall 
fail. The truth is this,” he continued, ‘‘ my 
uncle—though as good as gold, as I of all peo- 
ple ought to know—is the most eccentric man 
possible. You may have found it out. Well, 
after our never-to-be-forgotten meeting at the 
river, I went home all- unsuspecting and told 
him about it, ending with a polite proposal to 
accompany him the next time he called at Daisy 
Farm. To my utter amazement my uncle said, 
quietly, when I had finished, ‘Harry, you will 
greatly oblige me if you will keep away from 
Daisy Farm for a few days; in fact, if you will 
not make yourself known there at all until I give 
you leave.’” 

** What an obedient nephew you are!” I ob- 
served, rather sarcastically. 

**No,” he replied, ‘‘it was not obedience—I 
do not know that I owe him that. But look 
here—he is the most generous friend any one 
ever had; in fact, he has been a father to me 
ever since my own parents died. And when he 
asks me a favor—which I do not remember his 
ever doing before—you see, I don’t like to refuse. 
Was I wrong?” 

“*No, you were quite right,” I exclaimed, 
warmly. ‘* But what can be his reason ?” 

**T asked, but he only said, ‘Never mind; 
you know that I never do things without reason, 
though they may seem unreasonable.’ So I prom- 
ised to do as he wished, but I did not promise 
to avoid you, and curiously enough, he said noth- 
ing about that, no doubt knowing it would be 
useless,” 

‘* He probably meant it,” I said, “‘and you 
had much better do as he wishes.” 

‘‘If you wish it, I will instantly obey,” said 
Harry Vernon. 

Now I felt that I ought to tell him to go, and 
I honestly tried to do so; but I hesitated, and 
he took advantage of my weakness. We had a 
delightful walk, and before we separated, just 
out of sight of the farm, I am afraid I had half 
promised to meet him the next day by the river. 
That meeting led to more—I was only eighteen, 
reader, and our interviews seemed so innocent 
and were so pleasant—I must confess that after 
this a day seldom passed without one. 

I never mentioned them to aunt; I often re- 
solved to do so, but when the time came it seem- 
ed impossible. Was I happy? Feverishly so at 
times, but on the whole, no. A sense of wrong- 
doing oppressed me; I was not used to conceal- 
ment; but it was not that only. I felt that 
Harry Vernon was becoming more to me than a 
mere acquaintance. I thought of him by day, 
and at night I dreamed of him, when I slept—for 
I began to lie awake, instead of sleeping the whole 
night through as I used todo. I was no longer 
the careless light-hearted girl of a few weeks 
ago. My aunt Bessy noticed the alteration in 
my loo 

‘*T can’t think what has come over you, child,” 
she remarked one morning. ‘‘ You eat nothing, 
and look wretched, and your spirits are so varia- 
ble. You are as unlike my cheerful little Alice 
of old as can be, yet you say you are well and 
happy. You walk too much, for one thing, of that 
Iam certain. I shall speak to Dr. Vernon about 
you this evening.” 

‘*Pray don’t, aunt; I am perfectly well; and 
why in the world should Dr. Vernon be troubled 
about me and my affairs ?” 

I spoke sharply, whereas aunt’s words and 
looks had been kind. No wonder she looked 
troubled and more anxious than before. The 
next moment, however, I repented, and kissed 
her, and in the evening she fulfilled her threat, 





the doctor having ‘“‘ looked in” as he was passing 
alone as usual. - 

**Do not you think that long walks in this 
weather are bad for young girls, doctor ?” she 
asked, 

“* Yes,” he agreed, ‘‘ especially by the river.” 

I hated him as I felt his piercing eyes fixed 
upon my face, and knew that I was blushing 
crimson ; but auntie answered, unsuspectingly, 

**Yes, the damp mists that rise from it are 
always unhealthy. You must be more careful, 
Alice.” 

I began to feel seriously displeased with Dr. 
Vernon for his silence, and with his nephew for 
giving in to him, and with myself for caring at 
all about it. 

Several times Harry and I nearly quarreled ; 
then I came home and cried my eyes out. This 
state of things could not last. One night, after 
lying awake for hours, I came to a resolution: I 
would go home. I almost wished I had never 
left that peaceful abode. It seemed to me that 
I had been away months, whereas in reality it 
was scarcely one. After all, I had no right to 
think that Harry Vernon meant any thing se- 
rious. He might, of course, have called, had 
he chosen. Then I contradicted myself indig- 
nantly. He was not capable of meanress.or de- 
ceit; he was doing right; it was his uncle who 
was to blame. I had never liked that grave old 
man, with his air of mystery. What could be 
his motive? Did he want me for himself? . Aunt 
evidently thought so, and certainly he took an 
interest in me. Well, if it was so, there was all 
the more reason for my leaving Daisy Farm. Yes, 
I would go at once, and repeating this resolve, I 
fell asleep. The following morning I told aunt 
of my determination, and was, as I expected, ve- 
hemently opposed. Finding that I remained 
firm, she tried persuasion, which I found much 
more difficult to withstand. 

““Why should you go?” she urged. 
you not happy with me?” 

All I could answer was, 

**T am sure I am wanted at home.” 

‘*They have not written for you, and you 
know you are wanted here. Besides, I couldn't 
bear to send you home with such a pale face, and 
I should be particularly sorry for you to leave 
just now. Do, my dear, stop at least one week 
longer.” 

At last I consented to a compromise. This 
was Tuesday—I would wait till Saturday; and 
with this aunt was obliged to be content. I re- 
member after breakfast quietly settling down to 
in-door employments, that I might run no risk 
of meeting the young man, while if the elder one 
came that evening I would not see him—that I 
was quite determined. So I read and wrote, 
and charmed auntie by giving up the obnoxious 
walk, as to the ill effects of which, indeed, I be- 
gan to agree with her, and even refused her in- 
vitation to go out and help her train the roses on 
the wall. Also, on hearing Dr. Vernon’s knock 
in the evening, true to my resolve, I retired to 
my room with the excuse, not altogether feigned, 
of a headache. 

The next day was showery, and I spent it in- 
doors again; but toward evening the weather 
cleared, and the cool fragrance tempted me into 
the garden, The rain had refreshed the vegeta- 
tion, and every thing was pure and delicious ; the 
sky a pale yellow behind the trees, which stood 
out black against it; above, it was the deepest 
blue, and stars began to appear one by one. I 
wandered down the little shrubbery, and stood 
leaning over the gate which led into the fields. 
Soft whispers were heard among the boughs over- 
head, and perfumed breezes kissed my feverish 
brow. I do not know hew long I staid there, 
but it had grown dark, when I suddenly found 
that I was not alone. Harry Vernon (for I 
knew it was he) stood by my side. For a mo- 
ment my heart gave a quick throb of joy, but I 
remembered my resolution in time, and turned 
to go. 

** You are never leaving me without a word ?” 
cried he, in a voice of distress. 

I paused, and he continued : 

** Miss Wingfield, I hear that you are not well, 
and that you are going away. Are these things 
true?” 

‘* The last is certainly true, and nothing strange 
either,” I replied, in an indifferent voice. ‘‘I am 
wanted at home, Mr. Vernon, and certainly not 
here.” 

‘* How can you say any thing so untrne? But 
I deserve every thing you can say. I have no 
right to ask you to believe in me, but Ido. Al- 
ice—dear Alice, trust me for one more day. To- 
morrow all will be right.” 

I could not resist his pleading, and after a 
hasty farewell I slowly returned to the house, in 
a state of blissful unconsciousness of all outer 
things. So engrossed was I by my own feelings 
that I did not at first observe on entering the 
drawing-room that it was empty—an unusual 
circumstance, for my methodical little aunt, seat- 
ed at her small table in her special arm-chair, 
knitting, was as regular a sight every evening as 
the punctual maid-servant now coming in with 
the supper tray. I looked at my watch: half 
past nine. 

** Ann,” I said, ‘‘ where is your mistress ?” 

**Tn her room, I think, miss; she has been there 
some time. Shall I tell her supper is ready ?” 

**No, I'll go,” I said, ronning up stairs. 

Could she be ill? My conscience rather 
pricked me for leaving her, as I knocked at the 
door. 

‘*Come in, my dear,” she called. 

She was sitting at the window with her back 
to me, and she did not turn round when I open- 
ed the door. I went up to her. 

** Auntie, is any thing the matter ?—are you 
feeling unwell ?” I asked. 

‘Not at all,” said she; ‘‘I wanted to speak 
to you, my love.” 

But still she waited, and kept her face turned 


** Are 
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away. 
ill. I caught a glimpse of bright color in her 
cheeks, and, though tears were certainly in her 
eyes, she was smiling. 


I got frightened, but she did not seem | 


** Alice,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ Dr. Vernon has | 


been here.” 

I saw no reason for the announcement of 
such a very common occurrence, so remained 
silent. 

‘* He came for a special purpose,” auntie re- 
sumed, presently; ‘‘ he came to make a proposal. 
lie wants a wife.” 

A sharp fear shot through me. 

‘* Well, auntie,” I said, quickly, ‘‘if he want- 
ed me, you know how I felt, and could tell 
him.” 


| great a surprise as I had 
| had 


** Bat, my dear,” she went on, with the same | 


curious hesitation, ‘it isn’t you he wants. That's 
what's so absurd—TI hardly like to tell you.” 

It flashed upon me all at once. What a goose 
I had been! 
dear old face. Yes, it was actually blushing and 
looking quite youthful—a thousand times sweet- 
er and fresher, I thought, than half the girls’ faces 
I knew. 

** Auntie,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ he has made. you an 
offer ; you can’t deny it—and you have accepted 
him. I never was more delighted!” 

** Are you really delighted, my dear? I quite 
dreaded telling you. It is so ditferent from what 
I expected. He says he has never forgotten me 
since those days when we were young together ; 
but I tell him it is perfectly ridiculous.” 

‘“*Tt is not in the least ridiculous, auntie,” I re- 
plied. ‘*I admire the good doctor more than I 
ever did before, and I congratulate you both with 
all my heart.” 

Again and again that night I laughed at my- 
self for ever having supposed that the grave Dr. 
Vernon had come to see me. Of course I had 
only been the excuse—I and the games of chess. 
It was his old love of years ago that had brought 
him evening after evening. 
the least bit mortified, I‘asked myself, if it had 
not been for the secret in my heart? And should 
I now confide that secret to aunt? Not to-night, 
[resolved. It was getting late, and the dear old 
lady had had enough to agitate her. I went to 
sleep thinking of Harry Vernon’s last words, 
** Tt will all come right to-morrow,” and I awoke 
the next morning with them in my mind. 

I laughed at auntie for having, I felt certain, 
put on new ribbons, but I am not sure that I had 
not been guilty of the same thing myself. At any 
rate, dear auntie was not too much taken up 
with her own concerns to remark, 

** Why, child, how nice you look this morn- 
ing! Dear me, to think how blind some people 
are!” 

**Some people see a good deal farther than we 


Should I have felt | 


| [had ever seen him, while 


I knelt down and looked into the | 1 1 
| what anxigus expression 





give them credit for,” Lreplied, kissing her. ‘* It | 





ss 





| fast, and before it was 


strikes me, auntie, that 
you and I have been the 
blind ones.” 

I don’t think that either 
of us ate much at break- 


cleared away steps were 
heard upon the gravel- 
path. And now aunt was 
destined to undergo as 


the night _ before. 
‘The door opened, and two 
men entered. ‘Ihe like- 
ness between them was 
very noticeable, though the 
doctor, I thought, seemed 
younger and brighter than 


his nephew looked older 
and graver, with a some- 


on his face. Aunt’s look 
of bewilderment at the 
whole scene was a study. 

Dr. Vernon gravely in- 
troduced the young man 
to her, and then, turning 
to me, continued : 

‘* My nephew, Mr. Har- 
ry Vernon— Miss Alice 
Wingfield. Dear me! no 
introduction seems neces- 
sary. That is strange. 
And you are flushed, Miss ff 
Alice. . Ah,. those walks - | 
by the river! I fear the 
harm they did can never 
be undone. Well, young 
people, since you seem to 
be perfectly acquainted 
with each other, I dare say 
you. will not object to a 
stroll in the garden this 
bright morning, while I 
have a little conversation 
with my friend here.” 

He turned with such a 
tender smile to my aunt, 
as he finished his speech, 
that I loved him for it, 
Then Harry and I wan- 
dered down the shrubbery 
and out into the dewy 
fields, and the seeming 
mystery was explained to me and to auntie at 
the same time. 

Like many mysteries, it was simple enough 
when solved. Dr. Vernon, although untoward 
circumstances had separated him from the girl 
he admired when young, had always retained a 
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| of his own. 
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vivid remembrance of her charms, and when he 
unexpectedly met her again the former influence, 
notwithstanding years of changes and absence, 
instantly revived. Along with the kind, unself- 
ish, truthful nature of old, the penetrating eye of 
the doctor did not fail to perceive the little foible 
that had caused us girls so much annoyance, and 
with characteristic readiness he had availed him- 
self of it to further his own plans., He soon per- 
ceived that there was no fear of his troubling 
my peace of mind, while, had it not been for my 
presence, the opportunities of free intercourse be- 
tween White Hall and Daisy Farm might have 
been stopped. When his nephew arrived he saw 
an obstacle. If the aunt caught sight of the 
young man, might not her plans for her niece 
change, and would the old doctor be as warmly 
welcomed? Harry's accidental meeting with me 
was unfortunate, but could not be helped. In- 
deed, so long as it did not come in his way, he 
approved of our intimacy. The good doctor felt 
no compunction even when his nephew openly 
remonstrated, and I looked silently miserable. 
He was an old man, he reasoned, and the young 


folks, with their lives before them, could surely | 


wait a little while. Their affairs were progress- 
ing favorably enough, and he had his eye upon 
them, but he felt very doubtful about the success 
Fortune favored him, however, as 


| we have seen. 


Two happier faces than those which looked out 
of the window to welcome us, when at last our 


| stroll was over, could scarcely have been seen, 


unless it were the two that looked in. 

‘Then came more explanations and congratu- 
lations, and the letter that I had written to say I 
was going home next day was publicly destroyed. 

Not long after this happy day there was a quiet 
wedding in the little village, and the house on 
the hill had found a mistress. 

Among the vows registered by Aunt Bessy on 


| her wedding-day was a private one that she would 


forever give up her besetting sin. Whether or 
not she has kept it I am not prepared to say; 
but as she has a good husband, and I have one, 
and one of my sisters subsequently married a 


| friend of Harry’s whom she met at our house, I 


do not see that we can any of us complain of 
Aunt’s Match-making. 








, ONE YEAR AGO. 
Tus day—this day a year ago! 
The sun as bright, the air as free, 
The golden roses all aglow, 
And I—O God, that this should be !— 
I sitting here within the gloom 
Under the awning, as I sat 
And look’d from out the cool sweet room— 
No, no; I dare. not think of that. 


And yet my thoughts the picture hold, 
Vivid in mem’ry as in. sight; 
The swaying trees are greénly gold, 
And fleck the shaven lawn with light; 
A scent of roses and of hay 
Comes with the waftings of the air, 
And still my boy, my boy.at play, 
About the window hovers. there. 


Upon my heart the holy calm 
And gracious beauty of the hour 

Descend, and with a sense of balm 
It blesses the Eternal Power 





That is so good to me and mine, 
That fills. our lives with all things meet, 
And makes the sun of love to shine, 
And showers blossoms at our feet. 


And while:I sit and muse of him, 
in through the window bounds my boy, 
With eyes that in their lustre swim, 
And cheeks that burn with health and joy. 
He brings a letter, and in jest 
Shows it:and hides it as we stand, 
Will give ’t and will not, lightly press’d, 
Until I snatch it from his hand. 


A merry laugh--a piercing scream— 
They mingle as I break the seal 

And read— Oh, roughly-broken dream ! 
Oh, direst anguish heart may feel! 

Dead—dggd! . My soul, my life-in-life, 
My other, dearer being flown! 

What wonder if, his left, lost wife, 
I drop upon the ground—a stone? 


This day—this day a year ago! 
And I have lived amid it all— 
Lived for my boy. And through my woe 
Ever that moment I recall: 
Just as it pass’d it comes again— 
The roses and the scented air, 
The boyish laughter and the pain, 
And then a measureless despair. 





SLAIN AT COLCHESTER. 
A MODERNIZED VERSION OF A ‘‘ STRERTE RIME,” A.D. 1666. 
L 


Gop save King Charles, and ruin fell seize every crop- 
head cur! 

T'll give ye now a ringing stave your English blood 
shall stir, 

How Lisle and Lucas—honor’d names—two noble 
knights and true, 

Were done to death at Colchester by Cromwell's 
snuffling crew! 


Three months against the fated town their baffled 
strength they fling; 

Three months waved from the castle walls the banner 
of the king: 

June roses waned and August noons had flushed and 
died away, 

—— unconquer’d Capel held the rebel hordes at 

ay. 


Within, the scowling towns-folk stalk with famine 
side by side; 

Without, the — untiring foe like crouching blood- 
hounds bide; 

Roar’d shot and flame—came sortie fierce—mad fight- 
ing hand to hand, 

But through it all they held their own against that 
rebel band! 


Was ever town more nobly kept through all our 
English isle ? “ 

a > = more kingly friends than Capel, Lucas, 

sle 

But woman’s cries for bread—for bread !—might make 
the stontest quail, 

And famine oft will win the day where shot and steel 
would fail. 


Scant horse and dog their only food—munition 
dwindling down 

With hunger’d people whining still that they should 
yield the town 

They list to grim 


st! 
To all save but the cavaliers, and these must bide 
his will. 


Ah, better far, I wot, to trust the tiger in his lair— 
As = might look for grace in hell as hope for mercy 
ere 
Black was his frown, and blacker still his craven 
heart, that day 
He rode into the yielded town in victor-like array. 


Fairfax at last, who offers quarter 
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At the Moot Hall the crop-head chiefs er: net in grim 


te, 
While at the “ King’s Head”—omen dire !—the king’s 
dear servants wait; 
When, lo! for Gascoigne, Lucas, Lisle, there comes a 
message fell ; 
They know their fate, and bid their friends a soldier's 
stern farewell ! 


Death is their doom!—a soldier's death upon the 


grassy sod— y 
Scant time to write their last farewells, or make their 
peace with God; ; 
For Fa the August sun that day its parting radiance 

ings, 
These three must stand before the throne where sits 
the King of kings! 


In vain their gallant comrades make impassion’d 
protest there 
That all, where all deserve alike, an equal fate should 


share : 

Black Ireton’s counsels mate too well his leader's 
bodeful brow— 

Long had these gallants barred his way, but his the 
triumph now! 


There in the dungeon gloom they kneel whose hour 
is drawing nigh, 

Bent now the proud and stubborn knee and moist the 
flashing eye; 

They turn from man with scornful lip and stern 
defiant face, 

To plead in "passion’d prayer with God for pardon 
and for grace. 


Sad thoughts of home and friends arise—of dear ones, 
tender-soul'd, 

Whose eyes shall stream with scalding tears when this 
day’s tale be told; 

Ah, thorny e’en the martyr-crown such patriot heroes 


wear— 
Be with them, Lord, in this dark hour, and give them 
grace to bear! 
IL. 
"Tis eve. Upon the castle grim the dying sunlight falls, 
And flings long shadows, gaunt and black, from those 
time-beaten walls ; 
And in the court-yard now they meet to do a deed 


of fear— 
A deed that good men ages hence shall shrink and 
flush to hear! 


Set in a frame of arméd men they stand grim-faced 
and white, BY 


ling hands do murder's 





he sw 
work to-night ; 

























































And Ireton, Whalley, Fairbelowe, are hurrying to and 


TO, 
But Fairfax yet has sense of shame, and shrinks his 
face to show. 


Behind the troops the towns-folk peer, and they of 
crop-| creed 

Await with floating rancorous eyes that dark and 
astard deed ; 


a ; 

While others breathe a prayer for those, cut off in 
manhood’s prime, 

Whom they as kindly neighbors knew before this 
troublous time. 


oy, git a solemn silence falls, as on far southern 
a 


es 

There broods a weird and ghostly hush e'er yet the 
storm awakes, 

When, ah! from yonder low-arch’d door cut in the 


massy W 
There winds a — procession slow that sends a thrill 
through all! 


As men who come to meet dear friends with high 
and courtly mien, 

As victors walk ’mid cheering crowds while yet tlieir 
bays are green, 

They come, those gallant ill-starr’d knights, with looks 
serenely bd) 

Such bey) as Christian martyrs wore in heathen days 
of old! 


Here Mercy’s tardy lamp flings out one faint and 
flickering ray: 

is spared—his alien blood has saved his 

life to-day ; 


that spring, 
— only crime is loyal faith to country and to 
ing. 


They lead the gallant Lisle aside with rough, uncouthly 


ands, 

And = to face with present death undaunted Lucas 
stands. 

“Oft have I faced grim death,” he cries, “ with bold, 
unflinching eye, 

And now you traitors to your king shall see I dare 
to die!” 


Again he bends the suppliant knee in sad and silent 


prayer, . 

7 rises with unruffled brow and calm and stately 
air; 

A moment more, and all too well their bloody task 
is done, 

For him the wound of life is heal’d—the martyr- 
crown is won! 




















—— 


Then forth they lead the gallant Lisle to meet death’s 


grim embrace ; 

He kneels beside his murder’d friend to kiss his dead 
white face; 

Then looks around with kindling glance, that makes 
the traitors cower, 

tS the lofty words he speaks in that all-trying 
nour : 


“Ah pat how many here have I in hot blood saved 
of old, 

And Pray as sole return for all, ye murder me in 
cold ! 

But what care they who e’en to slay my ’prison’d king 
would dare ? 

For whose dear sake, and England’s peace, be this 
my dying prayer!” 


Then turns he to the musketeers, and bids them 
draw more near. 

“T warrant you we'll hit you, Sir,” one tells him, with 
a sneer. 

“ Friends,” quoth Sir Charles, with quiet scorn, a smile 
on lip and brow, 

“You've often miss’d me when I’ve been more near 
to ye than now.” 


He droops his head a little space, in silent prayer 
immersed, 
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Then proudly hurls his dying gage, ‘‘ Now, traitors, 
do your worst!” 
A crashing fire—a quivering corpse upon the blood- 
stain’d sud— 
And yet another gallant soul has wing’d its way to 
od! 


Dear Lord! did ever blacker crime stir good men’s 
hearts to rage? 
Was ever fouler stain. than this on History’s bloodiest 


page? 

Cesbed be their ruthless hearts who wrought that 
bitter deed and sore— 

Among the Cains of humankind we brand them 
evermore ! 


But Lucas, Lisle, the true of heart, the great in 
thonght and soul, 

Their glorious names we blazon high on England's 
hero scroll # 

While loyal truth, while scorn of fate, are prized of 
men, I ween, 

Deep in our heart of hearts we'll keep their martyr 
Memories green ! 


Tome where they fell you yet may see a barren space, 


’ 

Nor flower will bloom nor grass will grow on that 
accurséd spot. 

God rest their souls, those gallant knights, and give 
them lasting grace, 

And —_ He shield our second Charles, and all his 
royal race! 





BALL TOILETTE. 


ro rag of straw-colored faille, partially veiled 
)) by Donna Maria gauze of the same color. 
The train, or long court mantle, is trimmed on 
the bottom with a deep puffing of crape, which 
forms the heading of a flounce of fine blonde 
Jace with satin figures. On each side two 
quilles, formed of puffings of faille veiled with 
lace, and widening toward the bottom, sepa- 
rate the two parts of the skirt; 
these quilles are edged with nar- 
row blonde of the same kind as 
that of the flounce, but much nar- 
rower. The front is trimmed with 
wide blonde, surmounted by puff- 
ings of crape edged with narrow 
blonde, and set on in curves to 
follow the outline of the princesse 
tunic, the lace of which falls to 
the edge of the puffing, and is sur- 
mounted by a wreath of purple 
grapes and leaves. The tunic is 
short on the hips, and trails over 
the train of the skirt. The close- 
fitting cuirass waist is laced under 
the arms, and simply trimmed 
with a bertha of flowers on a foun- 
dation of lace. Amethyst neck- 
luee, medallion, and _ bracelets. 
Hair dressed rather high, with a 








BALL TOILETTE. 


cluster of purple grapes and leaves, 
like those of the dress. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Cockroacn anv Cricket ExTERMINATOR.— 
An approved remedy for the undue presence of 
these insects is prepared by mixing two parts, 
by weight, of fine flour with four of white sugar, 
one part of powdered borax, and one of unslack- 
ed lime, thoroughly stirring the whole together. 
Keep the powder in a perfectly dry place. For 
use strew some of the powder on paper placed 
in the infested place (taking care that no liquids 
remain uncovered), and repeat this process sev- 
eral nights in succession. 

Wasuine Corton Goons WITHOUT INJURING 
THE CoLor.—Add to rain-water so hot that the 
hand can not be held in it an amount of wheat 
bran equal in weight to one-eighth of the fabric 
to be cleansed, and after stirring well for five 
minutes, add the goods; stir them about with a 
clean stick, and bring the whole toa boil. Al- 
low this to cool until the articles can be washed 
out as usual, after which rinse them well, and 
dry. They will be as pare as if soap had been 
used, and it is said that the colors will be un- 
injured. 

Preventinc Benzine Stains on CLorHine. 
—The brown marginal stain generally left after 
the use of benzine or naphtha for removing grease 
from clothing may be prevented by strewing 
gypsum or lycopodium upon the cloth imme- 
diately after the removal of the grease spot, as 
far as the material is moist, allowing it to dry, 
and then simply brushing off the powder, 

Fresuness or Eocs.—An egg is generally 
called fresh when it has been laid only one or 
two days in summer, and two to six days in 
winter. The shell being porous, the water in 
the interior evaporates, and leaves a cavity of 
greater orlessextent. The yolk of the egg sinks, 
too, as may be easily appreciated by holding it 
toward a candle or the sun, and when shaken a 
slight shock is appreciable if the egg is not fresh. 
To determine the precise age of eggs dissolve 
about four ounces of common salt in a quart of 
pure water, and then immerse the egg. If it is 
one day old, it will descend to the bottom of the 
vessel; but if three days, it floats in the liquid; 
and if more than five, it comes to the surface, and 
projects above in proportion to its increased age. 

Morron Wine or THe Curvese.—Among 
the peculiar preparations of the Mongolians and 
Chinese are certain animalized liquids, which 
consist of the flesh of different kinds of animals, 
such as sheep, dogs, deer, snakes, etc., macerated 
in distilled liquors, with various other ingredients, 
as sugar, honey, raisins, milk, etc., and then sub- 
jected to boiling under considerable pressure. 
The liquid thus prepared has a very strong odor 
of the animal substances used, and is sweetish to 
the taste, and very much in vogue as a medicine 
for curing various diseases. 

Very apuestve Mucitacr, on VEGETABLE 
Give.—The addition of a solution of 30 grains 
of crystallized sulphate of alumiaa in 300 grains 
of water to a solution of 1050 grains of gum- 
arabic in 2625 grains of water affords a muci- 
lage that will fasten lightly sized paper, printing- 
paper, etc., or wood to wood, paper to metal, 
etc. 

NAPHTHYLAMINE COLORS FOR PRINTING ON 
Fapsrics.—A mixture having the properties of 
aniline black, which is said to produce fast col- 
ors, and is adapted to printing on fabrics, may 
be obtained by adding an oxidizing agent, as 
chlorate of potash, a copper salt, or hydrofluo- 
silicic acid to a naphthylamine salt, such as the 
nitrate, acetate, or chloride. The fabric printed 
with it must be exposed to the air for some time, 
then be passed through a bath of bichromate of 
potash, to which sulphuric or nitric acid bas been 
added, and finally, if a beautiful brown or brown- 
ish-violet is desired, must be dipped iffa solution 
of an alkaline chloride. The colors produced 
are said to be permanent. 

ConTaMINAaTION oF crUsH#ED SuGaR BY 
Lrap.—Cases of poisoning are said to have been 
caused“ by particles of lead accompanying the 
finer portions of sugar which has been broken 
on a lead block, and which are usually mixed 
with crushed sugar, or are employed in the man- 
ufacture of preserves. The Saxon government 
has prohibited the use of lead in this connection. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. W. W.—The combination you speak of 
would be very good. Trim your cashmere with jet 
fringe and jet galloon. 

Grganivum.—Black cashmere would look well made 
as you describe, bat it is not lustreless enough for deep 
mourning, and is not trimmed with crape. Use self- 
pleatings and folds instead. 

A Puzziep Sunscetmrr.—Over-skirts are not new, 
but there is a new kind of over-skirt, very suitable for 
cashmere, called the empress over-skirt. A pattern 
can be furnished of this, and an illustration is shown 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VII. Then have an English cui- 
rass basque, and you will have a tasteful costume, suit- 
able for house or street. 

Miss F. B.—Trim your blue cloth French sacque 
with black velvet and fringe, or else with a border of 
fur. 

Frorrxor axp Gretrevpe.—Read about brides’ and 
bride-maids’ dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. VII. Let half of the bride-maids wear 
blue sashes and flowers and the others wear pink. 
Your veils should reach almost to the floor. They 
are made as long as the double-width tulle imported 
for such veils. 

E. H. F.—The blue delaine will look well with a 
cuirass basque and empress over-skirt. Trim with 
silk. Do not use buckram; line the skirt with paper- 
muslin. Make the brown poplin with a basque and 
trimmed skirt. Use velvet of a darker shade. 

F. T. B.—Do not change your black silk and velvet 
dress. Do not quilt your black satin wrap, but cut by 
French sacque pattern, and line or border with far. 
Your black silk suit should have a deep apron and 
basque with side pleatings and shirred flounces. 

Lirrite Grrsy.—“ R. 8. V. P.” on invitations mean, 
“Reply if you please,” telling whether you accept or 
decline the invitation. 





Puzzixp Parry.—Get brown cashmere or else cam- 
el’s-hair and silk for your costume. Make with g cui- 
rass basque and a French sacque of the materia Ine 
it with farmer’s satin and an interlining of 
Have your black silk made like the Worth dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. VIL Trim your black 
wrapper with blue silk facings. 

A Sussorisrr.—Your stylish green cashmere should 
have a cashmere cuirass with silk sleeves, an empress 
over-skirt trimmed with silk, and a shirred flounce on 
the lower skirt. 

Dness-Makre.—Make a skirt of street suit about 
three yards and a quarter wide around the bottom. 

Reaver.—A solitaire pearl ring is used by those 
who can not afford a diamond ring as an engagement- 
ring. 

Mrs. L.—The “Ugly Girl” papers contain the in- 
formation you want. 

Two Yzars’ Sussorter.—The Catogan braid at the 

back with a crown braid above it is the generally ac- 
cepted way of wearing the hair. Read about little 
girls’ dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VIL. 
- C. B. B.—As your braid is mixed green and yellow, 
colors that are apt to fade, you had better send your 
sacque to a French scourer, who will clean it by dry 
pressure. 

G. L.—Chintz draperies are used on mantles to 
match lambrequins and furniture covers. It should 
be elaborateiy fest d in deep liop 
with a finted ruffle. 

H. F.—Brown is fashionable for children. Make a 
polonaise of brown with blue sleeves and blue skirt. 

Era R.—The most fashionable beaver cloth sacque 
is the French sacque, or else the double-breasted En- 
glish jacket. The empress over-skirt and cuirass 
basque are popularly used for cashmere walking suits. 
The Bazar has published patterns of each, but as they 
belong to different suits, they will cost you 50 cents. 

A Constant Reaper.—We agree with you that it is 
a risk to have a dress dyed, and advise you to keep 
your poplin its present color, and modernize it by 
trimming with much darker green velvet. 

Mas. P. B.—The fur trimming extends up the front 
of sacques, 

D. E. N.—Read answer just given “Ella R.” Trim 
your merino with pipings of the same and side pleat- 
ings. 

M. M.—The French back is used for slender backs, 
and the English back for large ladies. A redingote 
is double-breasted, a polonaise single. 

Se_ma.—The front and side gores are cut quite nar- 
row, and are held back by an elastic band underneath. 

Mes. L.—We have said repeatedly that we do not 
give addresses in these columns.—Boys under five 
years of age wear pleated kilt skirts with jackets. 
Their overcoats are very long straight sacques. The 
handsor-est are made of cloth and edged with fur. 

Mas. .N. W.—Shorten your skirt by cutting it off at 
the bottom. 

Tz Devm.—We should like to oblige you, but can 
not issue patterns at the request of individual readers. 

Brounetre.—Any dark street suit will be appropriate 
for you at hotel breakfaste. Wrappers are seldom seen 
at public tables, and the most quiet dark colors are 
used there—any thing that is not conspicuous is in 
best taste. Ladies of fifty wear caps if they choose, 
though the greater number wear false switches and 
puffs of hair just as younger ladies do. Gray hair is 
now much admired, all dyes are abolished, and ladies 
buy enough gray falee hair to arrange stylish coiffures. 
Any black cashmere or silk costume, with demi-trained 
skirt, simply trimmed, would be suitable for your aunt’s 
morning dress. 

M. M.—Make your black alpaca dress with an em- 
press over-skirt and English cuirass. Trim with side 





pleatings. For your black silk use either of the models * 


given lately, viz., the Worth basque dress in Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. VIL, or else the double-pointed basque 
in Bazar No.1, Vol. VIIL A black Sicilienne cloak 
edged with a gray fur border is as stylish as velvet 
this winter, and far cheaper. 





Tue Best Possrete ag ye one for the ee of 
nervous, lung, female, chronic diseases are 
at the Remedial Institute of Drs. 8. 8. & 8. E. Genesn 
Saratoga Sp! . N. ¥. Send for references and 
description.—_{ mJ 











Coryvixne Wure..—B 
vented Co) ae Wheel patterns may be transferred 
e 


the means of the newly in- 


from the ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is oon y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Smoking and House Coats, 


Robes de 


Chambre, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
Umbrellas, Mufflers, &c. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 9%. BROADWAY, 





C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


Nos. 502-504 Broadway, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


“| SEAL-SKIN FURS 


SEAL SACQUES, 
AT PRICES FROM $150 to $200. 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Sable, Mink, and Ermine Furs, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Nos, 602-504 BROADWAY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
THE UNIVERSAL 


LOCK SAFETY eas 











« /, ‘ 
Basy’s Orrv10n oF THE Basy’s Orix10N oF 
“Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “Safety Pins.” 
Trade supplied by 
A. M. CAPEN, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


Starr & Marens, 


No. 22 John 8St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 








CHAS. V, PECKHAM 


BELA HUMAN HAIR oes 
N FIRST-CLASS GOODS 0 


onl importer who really retails at wholesal: mle prices, 
AE wea Serere opp. A. T. Stewart’s. 

C.0.D., all mn, or prepaid on om = 
of price. Hands set of present style Cluster 
Dania for the back, yer gs. All long Hair 
Coronet Braids, $4 50. Elegant Catogan 


Loops, or Quenes 36. New style Friz Curls, 
$1 per yard. For Switches, enclose stamp for illus- 
trated Price-List. I have yet to learn of a single per- 
son who has not been pleased with goods sent from 
my establishment. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FURS Cost, 


For 30 Days. 


DANIEL 0. YOUMANS, 


Manufacturer, 719 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FREroxes. ay ran oe Tor crass for eee 
MOTH AND ON, which is harmless, 
and in every case FRECKLE LOT! or, for his Improved Com- 
epoms and Piwpce Remepy, the t Sxin Meproine 
for Pimples, ws. or Fleshw 





orms; or no nga 


ERRY, the meted Skin Doctoi 
49 Bond St., New y Nork. 


SHOPPING 





ites 6.0, PAI 


for circular 





tion for Ladi tly execu’ 
ER, 151 Bast sch St WY. Ch City. Gia Yaend 
Se anmatls sent ~¢=y wee gg . 





THREE PAIR 






poten S-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. an ¥ 
coi or size. ingle pair sen’ tpaid, on on receipt o 
00, é a stock. of. Lace Goods. 


J. eo TiYLoms 1S BADAAM. 358 868 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
EST GAME and 
handsomest Present 





é like it. The whole 


before 
For sale od 
or send price to 
. Agents wanted. 


THE REVEILLE. 


A Monthly Paper Published at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational inte, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 year. Sent six 
— on 3 ew for 35cents. Specimen copies sent on 

. Premium of scholarship for one year 
in Norwich Unk U vera for t club of subscribers. 

‘Address Puor. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


GAME BELT. 2.002%... 


Price-List Free. 
Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Y: 





Vaaniaat Embroidered ng inachinee patterns for 
ee hines om eonenden 
164 a So UROUX, Importer. 





MOORE'S PATENT 


LABOR-SAVING 


A 
TE OT ee 
trouble; saves material; sa 


BIAS.CUTTER. 


INVENTION. 


The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 
ves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated C ircular. 
GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, 


ew York Post-Office. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


we see BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
CH STORE No. 345 6th nT” 
Tw WEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥.; 
te STAIRS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Satisfaction warranted in every case or goods return: 
reliable articles sold i in this establishment, 





able. Onl 

THE DIPLOMA BEING AWARDED 
TO US T THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR. 





PRICE-LIST. 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 8 ounces... 





Curls warranted natoraly | ously, and not Boilea and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00, extra charge for ex- 
tra colors. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c, per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A wings ogy - tog 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 
$1 00 per yard. ny - es’ own hair made over in ry 
styles. sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders ——— with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or ge istered letters, will be 
of ¢) hen o 


sent ing goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATIOD 


A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 


1875. 





Postage Free. 


Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


"The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 





TERMS for 1875. 


Hazper’s Macazing, One Year... . $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year.... 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harper's Magazine, Hanrer's Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, Werk ty, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
sortnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. 


FOR the) \REOR. Send 
a stamp for age Price- List, 
or 2 cents for 2-pare Illus- 
AG Catalogue. HARTZ ical 
Repository, 850 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH Stampin Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
Fa Moe. L.C EN 


RIER, 69 East 12th 8t., N. Y. 


ih DI pH 8! ‘CONSTITUTION ‘WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 

gives immediate relief. Dose 49 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 
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Ostrich F 


At MAX WIENER’S, 
Sixth Ave., 

Bet. .. and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, ow 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMIN 
Fifty per cent. fess - . ny other ~~ 
ity. 


Mop Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich, 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, ed, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 









This is the finest 
Game o/ Authors ever 
published, Coutalning 


Vignette from Steel of 
the following authors, 


©. Wendell Holmes 
Bir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
H.W. Longfellow 
Geo, Will 





Henry Ward Beecher 
Wilkie Collins 
Fenimore Cooper 
RussellLowell Wm, Cullen Bryant 
For Sale by al! FB Hy Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 60 cents, by 
E. GC. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by.the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inchea above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Raw. Everett Hale 
John G@, Whittier 
W.M. Thackery 


Be Taylor 
Share Di Dickens J 





Vol. IV. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. No.42 
= sw ob et —— CLOAK (for girl from 
£0 15 YORE OIE). 2. 0000. csccccccceccescces 24 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP..............2-.000+ * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “@ 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 


LADY'S LINGERIE ns, Fone Nt ae ue, ae 
ight Dress, Yoke 
“ 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 
from 4 to 12 years Old)..........+0.seeeeeees “ 25 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, ae Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ; 


Vol. Vi. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over - 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


ron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old). ...... “ 18 
Labi A or NB Mi Ry SSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
pF Ok oo» errr oe * 30 
DOU BLES COREAST ED JOCKEY BASQUE 
pF OE ry rye “ 33 
ENGLISH - WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 89 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 


Basque Back and Sguare F TE oes inegcad cae a 
baie 7 FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ° = 
DoL MAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... « 48 
WATER - PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
BOUND ccic cecceressolsarbasteresesbdesscsse “« 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTB HOUSE DRESS “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and a 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Vol. VIT. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)... a 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 
Ww ALKING SI SKIRT ei adiien inne inet esos * fF 


TER cpbahah dd cans anbdnheebes ep takes casevesed ‘18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... 2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt..........scssccesseesens oie 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ae 


VALOIS DEMI-P SLONAISE Ww AL KING SUIT * 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 
| Bien ogee § BE vs teccesescdone ce “@ 
BELT io Sb w Mba ieee and Demi- 
Trained & TE +t nnn dndmabnenesioceeeaevnaens “ 23 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... "* 2% 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, an DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “@ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ 98 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 36 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back “ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, Nets oe WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “« 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... * 48 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 


one Clingin mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
as LE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
ress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “« 50 
wor H BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
FRAMED WURMIES oo oc ccccne cosccesvacesece * 61 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BAS es LONG TAB- 
LIER AND lo 2 , rr > 3 


NDS ais < dad asin canes 6004000+060 osoaemhe * 8 
FUR. *LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained SKirt......cccccccccsccccccessovcees * | 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





DOLLARS 


HE AMOUNT a ay? MILLION FIVE HUN- 

Dk ED THOUSAND E TO BE DISTRIBUTED 

IN THE 21ru PEBRUARY BY TUE PUBLIC LI- 

BRARY OF KENTUCKY, UPON THE OCCASION 
OF THEIR FIFTH AND ‘LAST CONCERT. 


DRAWING CERTAIN OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 3000 


5 Cash Gifts,$20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 CashGifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 cach 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Whole Tickets, : Halves, $25; Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5; 5 Wh hole Tickets, $ $500, 





For Tickets or information, address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky.,or THOS. H. HAYS & CO. ,609 Broadway,N. Y. 


“Tt should be in the hand of every 
American Boy and Girl.” 


Politics for Young, Americans, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 
Author of 
“The Communistic Societies of the United States,” 
‘* Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” *‘ California: for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 


Cloth, $1 25. 


Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people stady- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune, 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, in his charming book just 
published, and which, let us say incidentally, ought 
to be in the hand of every American boy (and girl, 
too). * * * —Baltimore Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has ite pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. 

“Politics for Young Amecricans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. The book, though intended for 
the young, will by no means find its usefulness con- 
fined to that sphere. The elementary knowledge of 
this volume, therefore, will prove of general value. 
We commend it to universal reading and study.— 





12mo, 


oston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Nordhoff's “head is level,” and we do wish 
most earnestly that some of our pompous legislators 
would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the chap- 
ters, presented in simple and familiar language, touch- 
ing “labor and capital” and **commerce and bank- 
ing.”—Daily News, Petersburg, Va. 


Extract from a Letter by the Hon. Davip A. Wes, 
late U.S. C iss of R 

You have called your book “ Politics for Young Amer- 
icans.” Ihave read it most carefully, and I think the 
word “ young” in the title ought to be dropped; fur there 
is no American, however familiar he may be with our 
public polity, but must experience both pleasure and 
profit in examining such a complete, clear, and at the 
same time truthful exhibit of the nature, functions, 
and, what is now even more important, the ‘ limita- 
tions” of our government—the principles upon which 
it has been based and the motive powers which pro- 
pel it. 

I truly believe that if some agency could be de- 
vised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten 
or twelve years of age) in our country could be per- 
suaded or compelled to read your book, that it would 
be productive of more good, and do more to perpetu- 
ate our free institutions and maintain a high standard 
of political and private morality than all the preach- 
ing, legislating, and convention ‘resolving ” that will 
be done within the next five years. 

I am aware that this is a pretty strong advisement, 
but if I knew how to make one stronger I would 
write it. 





I am yours very truly, 


DAVID A. WELLS. 
Nogrwtcs, Conn., Nov. 21, 1874. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ce Harrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 25. 
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wit yy FRENCH DESIGNING 
ND STAMPING DE 


Ave., Now York; 226 N. 
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NV ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marie 
Ga ovrrav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has eae a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, pes selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 

















WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made, The touch elastic, and the 
oT ATERS” ure, and even. 


oncerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tome or beauty; they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop isa 
fine Imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 


during the Holida oe Hones Install- 
ments ——e. d-hand instru- 
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Local GENTS" ANT 1 


Gigcouns to Teachers, Ministers, og A, Sehe ls, 
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trade. ‘iiustratea Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way,N.¥. P.O. Box 3567. 
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THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


THE * INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 


aya ye changing skirt from train to walk- 

, and ees OS train. Ladies pronounce it 

~ endid. Hi remium awarded by the 

American Institute, 1873 & 74. It is the cheap- 

est ee best. Bl. 35c. Vs pth address. Agents 
mp. 

INDISPEN SABLE, 89 Willoughby St Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and sy oa say A Hepey cle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Wal altzea—J. 
Strauss ; Regatta V eneziana—F. Liszt ; Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss ave is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 











Why throw away money on high-priced Music, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces 2 Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 


alogue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Tuimp Avenvr, New York. 
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~ thon of the late Dr. Livinesrone’s Last 
i Journats. The great Cro.topapr1a or Bin- 
LICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Eoo.rstasTioaL 
* Lirerarure, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
* other desirable books. Experience! agents 
* and those that mean business are requested 
* to address, for further articulars, AVERY 
° BILL, care of Harper & | rothers, New York. 
. 
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me 

Fa a a 
A VERY BAD BOY INDEED. 

“ Say, Bill, see what I got at the Mission School, 


Christmas! 


Just go get the Baby, and let me fright- 
en it!” 





FACETIZ. 


A pracrr in ready-made linen advertises his shirts 
and chemises under the mellifluous appellation of 
“male and female envelopes.” 


—_—_——_—_—— 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 
TUE BEE. 


One day Billy, wich had been a readin that poetry 
about the bee and the ant and sech things, kep a sayin 
it over til we ol got sick of hearin it, so one time wen 
he come in the dron room and bust out with— 

How duth the little bizzy bee 


my father he said William, that inseck has past a tol- 
ably quiet nite, and is a doin as wel as cude be ex- 

ted, it is very good of your master to send you to 
nquire so offen, but it is a nusance ol’ the same, so I 
am about to isshue thie bulletin, wich will save you 
any further trubble. Wen he said that my father pict 
up a paper wate and made like he was a goin to fling 
it, but Billy be improved the shinin our by dashin thra 
the dore into the passidge. 

I hate bees cos some fokes wich writes is ol ways a 
crackin ’em up, like they was the mose industirus and 
ordly and peasable and clever things in ol this worl, 
and little boye and girls 
ot to be like ‘em. But 
wot if little boys and 

rls wude sting like 


does ? 
ey was a shoe mak-~- 
er once was a re- 


publican, and he was a 
visitin a frend wich had 
a hive of bees, and his 
frend was a tellin him 
the bees had a queen, 
wich was a big fat bee 
and diddentdo no work, 
wich was news to the 
shoe maker, and it made 
him angry. So he wait- 
ed til he had a good 
chance, and he give the 
hive a spitefle kick and 
Tan a way, and the las 
that was see of that shoe 
maker be was a dancin 
on a hil, and looked like 
he had a hundred legs 
andarms, like thespokes 
of a weei, and there was 
age roun him, wich 
was the sun ashinin on 
the bees. 

The hunny wich is 
tuke out of bee hives is 
sweet, but frute cake is 
the stuf for me. Bees 
wax, wich my mother 
uses wen she sose the 
babys frox, is nothing 
but jus hunny cobm, but 
not like ne cobm your 
head wit! 


The way the bees 
makes wax ie this way. 
A bee goes toa flour and 
roles in it, and the dust 
sticks to his legs and 
makes him fee! uncomf- 
tabl “7 wen ~ cant 
stan it no longer he goes 
back to the hive, and 
wen he gits in there 
the hol porter hee says 
boots! Then the boots 
bee comes and brushes 
the dust off the bee wich 
roled in the flours lege, 
but dont sweep it up. 
and so many a goin in 
and out it gits trompt 
into mud wich is wax. 
But how they bores the 
six corner holes in it, 
les they do it with a six 
corner oggur, and were 
they gits the trickle to 
put in ‘em, is wot beats 
me! 


Maybe you have hear 
about a bee line. Wen 
a bee gits his legs loded, 
like tole you, and 
wants a brush up it flise 
roun and roun, gittin 
high upper and high 
upper, ol the time, til it 
sees wich way the hive 
is, and then it has wast- 
ed so much time it has 
got to fli mity strate to 

t home fore dark, and 
that is a bee line. If it 
diddent think itsef so 
onederful clever it wude 
start of to rfmdom and 
inquire the way, and git 
home lots quicker and 
not so far to go, but 

is bees. 
dont like ‘em 
throde up to meas if 
knode it ol, and me 

and Billy was a fool. 

summer our dog 
Towser was a lyin in 
the eun a trine to sleep, 
bat the flies was that 
he cnuddent, cos he 
to cetch ‘em, but 
bime by a bee lit on his 
ead, and was a wokin 
a bout like the dog was 
hisen. Towser he hel 


yet, but you jus wait til I blossom and 
some fun, and sure enuf Towser 

very slo so a8 not to friten the bee, the 
inside Towsers mouth. Then Towser he shet his eyes 
dreemy, and his mouth too, and had begun to make a 
peacefie smile wen the bee stung him, and you never 
see a lilly of the vally ack so in ol your life! 


LOBSTERS. 

It  cewrins about these fellers that they never git 
theirnatcherel culler til they have been biled awile in 
ot water, but wen thave been dun that they git red like 
sealn Ww; but you wuddent stick a nonvioap with 


you wil see 


they aint fishes, and they aint beestses, and they aint 
a vird, cos they don't lay egs and fli. [ts no good ask- 
in my father, cos hede say you go fetch me a nice one 
biled, and He see if I can fine out for you, Johnny. 
He nape me littler, my father does, about ritin this 
than all most any boddy, and I don’t see he is much 
use any how. If I was my mother I wud thro him a 
way. 

r wicked feller he thot it wude be a funny thing to 
giv his girl a ots wad of posies with a lobster into it, 
wich wude pinch her nose, but wile he was a takin it 
| to her house he forgot and smelt it his own sef, and 
| wen he was a howlin cos the lobster had got bim, a 
pleaseman come up and said wot was the matter. But 
wen he see the lobster a hangin on the mans nose, for 
the flours had fel of, he said the pleaseman did, wy 
don’t you use a hanchkif, you dirty feller, and wen the 
man said how can I, the pleaseman he said you Shet 
up, I was a tokkin to the lobster. 

Uncle Ned he says lobsters is the best drivers in the 
world, for there aint no anime! but wich wil go wen a 
lobster takes hold of their tails and tells ‘em to gee 
up. Once there was a lobster and a dog, and they fot 
a fite. But fore they began the lobster, wich was in 
the water, got down close to the bottem, and said now 
come on. But the dog it said you know wel enuf I 
cant git at you, you got to come on your own self. 
Then the lobster it said how coud it git out on the 
bank, you put your tail in the water and give me a lift. 
So the dog did, and the lobster tuke hole of the dogs 
tale and pintched as hard as ever it cond, and the do; 
struck out a cros the fiels, — pretty lond I can te 
you, and dron the lobster behine. Wen it had run til 
it cudden go no more it stop, and there wassent no 
lobster left ae jus one of its cloz, wich fel of wen 
the dog stop. Then the dog see it and said you mean 
little feller, you have spile a nice fite between me and 
a lobster ! 

Wen you see a lobster in the water it is all ways on 
the pint of swimmin real fast, for it keeps a backin 
and a backin to git a good start, but I never see one 
zit wich cude make up its mine to be off. One kind 
8 cali a grayfish, tho mose fokes col it croffish. If I 
cuddent say things right Ide sell out, thats how I look 
at it. 

Once my father brot home a live lobster and laid it 
on the kitsin table, and they was a news paper on the 





table. Wen my father went out and come back he see 





a 
7 





his head stil, and wen 
the bee was close to his 
nose Towser winked at 
me, like he said you see 
wot this duffer is a doin, 
he thinks I'm a lilly of 
the vally wich issent opn 


“Some says she’s like ‘er Mar, and some ’er Par. 
image of both ’er Offspring |” 


But J says she’s the 


lobsters. ot I won to knoe is wot lobsters is, for | 





the lobster had reeched out its claw and took hole of 
the paper, and was a workin its claw like a pair of 
sithers, and he said, my father did, wel, Ime biode, Ide 
like to no wot you have foun in that paper wich is 
worth cuttin out for your scrap book ! 


THE FIRE FLY. 


I never see any of these, but Ive herd about ’em ol 
pot born life. I read some were about theyre bein so 
brite that a man wich haddent any gas, nor any lamp, 
nor any cannle, he put a lot: in a bottle and corked it 
wp, and they give so much lite he cud rite by it. Un- 
cle Ned says he bets any thing that man was a ritin 
about prison reform, or in faver of freein the niggers, 
but I dont kno wy. he thinks so. 

The fire fly is as big as a ear wig, and it issent fire ol 
over, only its tail, wich is jus the other way with Miss- 
is Doppy, for she is got a red head. If you wassent 
tole better by me you wud think fire flys wud suffer a 
good deal excep in rainy wether, but taint so, for worm 
nites wen it is dri they is fullest of fun, a dancin up 
and down, and a lettin their lite shine like the parson 
says evry boddy ot. Wen some fokes is tole to let 
= lite shine they jus turns on their gas but dont 

te it. 

Two men wich had been to a lection riot was a goin 
home late, thru the fiels, and one said to the other you 
let me leen on your sholder, my boy, and wot ever 
happens dont you desert a ole frend. Wen they had 
gon a mile or two that way the other he said dont you 
git any better, and the man wich was a staggerin said 
not much, I feel like I shude drop, it must a been a 
offie blo, not any pain to speek of, but it makes me see 
stars til this minnit. Then the other man he new how 
it was, for it was the fire flys, wich was thick, and he 
tho to hissef one wise man cant make a other man 
wise, but one fool can make a foo) of a other man. 
But wen it comes to proverbs I must ask to be excews. 

The glo werm is said by some fokes to be a she fire 
fly, jus be cos it is shiny too, I spose, and becos the 
fire flys leave ‘em to theirselfs a good deal. 


—_—_—_—- 

An intelligent lady asked a sculptor recently, who 
was about completing the sculpture of a lamb, “ Did 
you cut out that animal?” 

“Oh no,” said the sculptor; “the lamb has been 
there allthe time. Llonly took the marble from around 
him—that’s all.” 





“ Amateur gentlemen,” says an old lady, “is a pret- 
ty good description of a certain class of young men.” 
—_p—— y 


When a man is en ease to the aunt of a little boy in 
—> the little boy calls that man “ my brevet 
uncle. 





“T am saddest when I sing,” said a native of the 
Sandwich Islands. So are those who hear him. They 
are sadder even than he is, 


—_——_~.———____ 
A, in his honey-moon, calls his wife his saint; B, ten 
years married, sadly echoes his ain't. 


“Bless ‘is little ’art! he’s inhaled all the Arrer-root, Mum, he has, except 
a little Sentiment as is at the bottom.” : 








“When the paw little ducky is on his rampages a night, I finds the least drop o’ 
Stimilant done ’im a power 0’ good. What is your ’umble opinion, Sir?” 


GAMPIANA. 














EASILY PLEASED. 


‘* *Stasia, ’Stasia, come quick, and see the lovely 

Doll I got for Christmas! Isn’t she a Beauty?” 

_—— ~~ 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 
No. 1—ON GIRLS. 
BY A 8MALL BOY, 

I hate girls. Girls are fools. They can’t play at 
leap-frog, or punch fellows’ heads, like boys. Girls 
like to go to school—that shows what fools they are! 
—and to wash their hands and faces, and have their 
hair done. Girls always have a lot of secrets to tell to 
one another and a lot to talk about; but it is all stuff 
about big boys being in love with them. I shall never 
be in love with a girl, because it is stupid. 


No. 2.—ON BOYS, 
BY A YOUNG MIS. 


I hate boys, They are all alike. I do not see the 
ha of boys until they have grown up into men. 

en are not so bad as boys. Ishould like to bea man 
myself. Then I should wear long mustaches, and be 
very wild, and break girls’ hearts. It would be great 
fun! Most girls are stupids, and it would just serve 
them right. 





No. 3.—ON FRIGHTS, 
BY A FRUMP. 


I hate wee dolls. I think a girl can not be 
too plain. If a girl studied more what she put into 
her fread than what she put on it, she would be hap- 
pier. She might not get married, but what of that ? 
I am not married my- 
self. I think the pres- 
ent fashions are odious. 
The way that some girls 
show their figures 
shameful. I would not 
show my figure even if 
IT had any. 


No. 4.—ON A DOG. 


ar stupid. I knew a 
stuffed once. He 
was better than unstuff- 
ed dogs; but his stuff- 
ing made you sneeze if 
ou sniffed at him. 

have to be muz- 
zled, and go mad. I 
don’t see any good in 
that. 


—»——_ 

A Cincinnati woman 
nsed to think paralysis 
a dangerous thing; but 
since her husban es 
home twice a week with 
such a stroke of it that 
he has to be carried up 
the steps, she rather 
scoffs at the disease. 

—_—__—— 

An engineer on the 
Western North Carolina 
Railroad shonted to a 
crowd of rustics who 
had gathered to see the 
first train of cars come 
in, “ Putdown your um- 
brellas ! you'll scare the 
engine off the track!” 
The umbrellas were low- 
ered at once. 

—_——»—————— 

From Surprise Valley, 
California, comes the 
story of an old fellow 
who got very jealous 
because his wife went 
to a ball with a good- 
looking fellow and staid 
out until broad day- 
light. The old chap 
went to a justice of the 
peace and told his sto- 
ry winding * with, 
i want yer to help me, 
for that ar thing has 
been going on about 
long enough.” 

“Well,” says the jus- 
tice, “you can write 
down to Yreka, and see 
if some of the lawyers 
can’t get you a divorce.” 

“Divorce!” roared 
the angry man; “ who 
the dickens wants a di- 
vorce 7?” 

The justice in to 
get wrathy. “If you 

on’t want a divorce, 
what the dickens 
brought you here ?” 

“Why, I want an in- 
junction to stop further 
proceedings.” 

>. --—- 

A young man at New 
York, describing his fa- 
ther as being one of the 
most powerful men in 
the States, declared, as 
a proof of the fact, that 
his parent once knock- 
ed down a whole row 
of houses at one go. 
He omitted, however, to 
mention that the indi- 
vidual possessing such 
powers was an auction- 


eer. ° 


Misprints will present 
themselves in other col- 
umns besides those of 
newspapers. The au- 
thor of a temperance 
novel who wrote, 
«“ Drunkenness is folly, 
was horrified to read, 
“ Drunkenness is jolly. 
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WROTHMONEY. 


HIS engraving represents an old custom, still 

in vogue, at Knightlow Cross, Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, near Rugby, Warwickshire, England. 
This custom is the payment to the Lord of the 
Hundred of Knightlow of wroth or ward money 
for protection, and probably also in lieu of mili- 
tary service. The payments are made at the 


northern extremity of the village, in a field by | 
what used to be the great Holyhead Road, where | 


a stone, the remains of Knightlow Cross, stands. 
‘The stone now to be seen is the mortice-stone of 
the ancient cross, and is similar to the stone still 
in existence at St. Thomas’s Cross, between Clif- 
ton-upon-Dunsmore and Newton, The stone 


SOY, 
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WROTHMONEY. 


stands on a knoll or tumulus, having a fir-tree 
at either corner, and from it a fine view of the 
surrounding country is obtained, the spires of 
the ancient city of Coventry being plainly visible 
in the distance. It is a singular circumstance 
that the field in which it stands is a freehold be- 
longing to a Mr. Robinson, of Stretton, but the 
mound upon which the stone stands belongs to 


the Lord of the Hundred, his Grace the Duke | 


of Buccleuch and Queensberry. The wroth sil- 
ver, as it is called, is payable every Martinw 

day, in the morning before sunr The land 
agent of the Lord of the Hundred reads the no- 
tice requiring the money to be paid, proclaiming 
that in default of payment the forfeit will be 
‘*twenty shillings for every penny, and a white 


bull with red ears and a red nose.” The names 
of the parishes and persons liable are then read 
out, and the amounts duly thrown into the large 
basin-like cavity in the stone, and taken from 
thence by the attendant bailiff. After the cere- 
mony the actors in the scene—that is, the per- 
sons who pay the money into the stone—proceed 
to a substantial breakfast provided at the expense 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. There is a tradition 
in the neighborhood of the forfeiture of a white 
bull having been demanded and actually made. 
Of this, however, there is no record, and it is 
certain that of late years the pecuniary part of 
the forfeit only has been insisted upon. This is 
one of a host of feudal usages which have been 
partially swept away in the march of progress, 


TRANSPARENCIES ON 


N order to prepare a piece of silk for painting 

upon, let it be stretched in a frame, and then 

| washed with strong alum-water. Let it dry 

thoroughly after this, and then apply a wash of 

| isinglass dissolved in water. This will give a 

| body to the silk, and prevent the colors from 

| running into each other. The better the quality 

of silk—that is, the closer the texture—the more 

| easily may you pint uponit. Next draw the de- 

sign upon the silk ith a crayon or charcoal, and 

paint with transparent colors m in < ol 

| varnish. For painting screens which need not be 

| transparent, use body colors, either water or oils, 
| varnishing over when dry With white varnish, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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MEERSCHAUM. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


“TNHE foam of the sea,” or, if you choose, 

the “scum” of the sea, is the meaning 
of the name which poetical Germans gave to 
this singular substance before English science 
stepped in and called it ‘‘soap-stone.” 

Forty years ago it was not much known in 
England; now, combined with amber, it is in 
the mouth of half the lawyers’ clerks in London. 
It is a wondrous vehicle for tobacco; better 
even than the root of the bruyére or wooden pipe, 
which is made of the root of the Mediterranean 
heath, but the name of which has been vulgar- 
ized into ‘‘ brier-root,” and is derived, after all, 
from the Welsh ‘“‘brwg,” heather. We repeat 
that meerschaum is the best vehicle for tobacco. 
And now the question arises, what is the best to- 
bacco to put init? The milder, we should say, 
the better. Such tobacco as we have just lit will 
hurt no one. Puff! there goes the cloud. How 
it rolls up and obscures the prints which hang be- 
fore me! the dead emperor, with the crucifix on 
his breast, is no longer visible ; the woman look- 
ing for the piece of silver has her lamp put out. 
Lord Dufferin, Bishop Wilberforce, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Gilbert Scott, have disappeared; Anne 
Bolevn was being arrested just now ; we suppose 
they have carried her off. The smoke swells 
like storm clouds, and rolls about like ocean 
waves, with no obvious figure at first. Stay; 
there is one forming, growing more real every 
instant—now distinct as he was years ago. 

A boy, large for his age, say about twelve, 
with very bold, fearless, courageous, handsome 
features, and most remarkable eyes; head well 
shaped and well set on, a curly crop of fine 
hair in want of the barber; dress, two garments 
only, a ragged shirt with no buttons, and an 
old pair of footman’s breeches with but few but- 
tons. 

There he stands at the end of the bench, just 
come in, holding his breeches and shirt together 
by a clutch with his left hand on his left hip. 
We have never seen him before. On the tramp? 
No; his well-shaped feet show no signs of it. A 
thief? No; he would be better dressed. Tried 
with a hymn-book upside down, he knows no 
difference, but says that he came there to see if 
the gentlemen would teach him something to 
get his living by. This demand for technical 
education being pretermitted until the proper 
time, the boy is asked if he knows any thing; 
he replies that he learned some of the Catechism 
once. Here is an opening. 

** What is your name?” 

‘* Meerschaum.” 

** Who gave you that name ?” 

** Judas Iscariot.” 

This would not do by any means. There was 
a burst of laughter from the more boisterous of 
the Field Lane boys, and the interrogator was 
about to suggest a more private interview, when 
Meerschaum explained further, with the most 
perfect amiability : 

“Tt ain’t his name, but they give him that 
name because it was wrote up similar over his 
shop after the gentleman give my mother her 
trouble because Akers wouldn't give his evi- 
dence; which I could have given the same 
evidence as what he did, but the magistrate 
wouldn't let me, ‘cause he said I didn’t know the 
nature of a oath. I ought to, for I have heard 
as many swore as ever he has. Know the na- 
ture of a oath! why, I could swear as many as a 
clever gentleman like you. But I don’t do it, be- 
cause Judas says that God will be angry with you 
for it, and—” 

Meerschaum was proceeding into theological 
regions far beyond the farthest flight of his ques- 
tioners, when the Evening Hymn was started, 
previous to the closing prayer, which was for- 
tunate for one of the two parties in conversation, 
at all events. Before the boys were sent to bed 
the original interrogator of Meerschaum and the 
manager had an interview with the boy. 

Father had been a sailor, drowned. Mother 
had been very kind to him, until the judge gave 
her six years about a bad half crown; they were 
always giving his mother bad money. Any re- 
lations? An aunt, married, at Gravesend, but 
no good, at least not to Aim. He wanted to 
Jearn a trade. Would he be good? If he hadn't 
wanted to be good, he would not have come 
here ; if he had wanted to be bad, he might have 
gone to heaps of places. Wanted to be like his 
father; wanted to be like the good gentleman 
that old Judas told him about—Jesus Christ. 
What did he know about Him? Nothing, ex- 
cept that he was a good gentleman without any 
money ; thought he would have helped him to 
learn a trade if he had been alive, but he was 
dead now, though Judas said that he was com- 
ing alive again, Wished he would come soon ; 
thought he was very much wanted. Asked as 
to the character whom he had so often mention- 
ed as Judas, he replied that he was a general 
cove who lived in Gravel Lane with a young girl 
the same age as he, Meerschaum, was, The boy 
was dismissed to bed. 

The original interlocutor and the manager 
merely nodded their heads at one another. The 
former said, ‘‘ Great Queen Street, of course ;” 
and the latter said, “ Of course.” ‘Then the in- 
terlocutor took his hymn-book and departed up 
Farringdon Street, past Coldbath Fields Prison, 
toward his home at Highgate, praying for com- 
pulsory education, denominational or other, at 
any price, 

Before he was well past King’s Cross, looking 
for an omnibus, the manager had gone in with 
his lamp to see if the boys were asleep. Meer- 
schaum emphatically was ; he had put on a clean 
shirt provided for him, and was lying on his 
back, a picture of innocence and beauty among 
the more squalid and meaner faces around him, 
The shirt he wore was too small for him, and he 
had pulled it up until hisJeft fore-arm was bared. 








On it, done in gunpowder, probably by his sailor 
father, were the initials M. D. 

Shortly after the manager slept the sleep of 
the just, and the next day Field Lane knew 
Meerschaum no more; he was absorbed into 
Great Queen Street, into the home for houseless 
boys, an institution which honors itself, while it 
disgraces the state which so feebly supports it. 

After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
the French Protestants fled away, like storm- 
birds in a gale of wind in spring-time, to find 
the nearest place in which they could make their 
nests. The nearest place for many of them was 
the east of London and in Spitalfields, where 
we may find them still, or, to be more correct, 
their descendants, 

The Couliers came there at the Revocation ; 
they were Dieppe people, and worked at ivory. 
Long after the revocation of the Edict, even after 
the Great Revolution itself had been forgotten, 
the name Coulier stood over the shop in the east, 
and in a part which was then a suburb. They 
were in their way what the Childs are in the 
banking way. 

It was never known, and will never be known, 
exactly what money they made, but at the end 
of the first half of this century their business 
had utterly declined. There was a little dusty 
ivory-work still in the window, but no one went 
in to buy it, and if any one had, old Jerome 
Coulier would have asked him six times its price, 
and then have made faces at him. Jerome Cou- 
lier was supposed to be the last of the whole fam- 
ily. He was very oldand morose. He lived whol- 
ly alone in his house, doing even his own house- 
work. He was deeply pitied by his neighbors, 
for the story of his life was too well known by 
repute about there, and had been more than once 
confirmed from his own mouth. In an evil hour, 
when pressed for money, he had, for the sake of 
ten years more life, sold his soul to the devil in 
consideration of ten silver forks and a fish-slice, 
which he afterward discovered to be plated. 

The neighbors were very sorry when the devil 
took him off one windy night, because the devil’s 
money is better than nobody’s money; and in 
spite of his bad bargain about the silver forks 
and the fish-slice, he had money out at interest 
somewhere, and instead of keeping it to himself, 
he used to give it to his neighbors when they had 
need of it. Mrs. Nym said that that was to try 
and save his soul from his most unfortunate bar- 
gain. Mrs. Brough would never believe a word 
about the whole story, but insisted that if old 
Jerome had sold himself to any one, it was to 
God and not to the devil. Neighbors, however, 
like to talk about neighbors, and as what they 
say is never true, it all comes to the same thing 
in the end. 

Jerome died, and the next day a young gen- 
tleman from Albert Gate appeared ; the solicitor 
of the French embassy accompanied him. ‘Then 
the old man was buried, but the old house was 
only shut up for a few days; its new occupant 
was coming. He was fully indicted, and put in 
possession. No alteration was made in the shop, 
except that over the window the name Jerome 
Coulier was rudely painted out, and the name J. 
Escriot painted in its place. Of this legend one 
of the wags of the neighborhood at once made 
Judas Iscariot, the more so as the new-comer 
was a dark man with a large nose, consequently 
he was voted a Jew, though, if his neighbors had 
looked a little more at his facial angle and his 
splendid gray eyes, they might have seen that he 
was no Jew. He was the nephew of Jerome 
Coulier by a sister; he was the last of a Hu- 
guenot family in Lorraine, in a part where there 
was not another Protestant family of his way of 
thinking. He was so poor and so lonely that he 
was at once glad to receive his uncle’s money 
and to get some chance of attending the worship 
of his forefathers held in his native tongue. His 
uncle’s money was all invested in London house- 
hold property in the East End; it would have 
suited him to sell it, had he been allowed by 
the will, but he was debarred from doing so. 
He came and lived on it for the purpose of see- 
ing after it. 

He was over fifty years of age when he moved 
into the little ivory shop with his granddaughter 
Ninette, his last surviving relation, then about 
ten years of age; and the two had that strange 
and overwhelming admiration and love for one 
another which one seldom sees save between the 
very young and the very old. Neither of them 
could speak a word of English when they took 
possession of their wealth, with all its squalid 
surroundings ; but before long their poorer neigh- 
bors found that they had not made a bad ex- 
change between the eccentric Jerome Coulier 
and the apparently equally eccentric Judas Is- 
cariot, And the French child, too, was such a 
source of wonder and admiration among them 
all; so clean, so bright, so intrepid, so graceful ! 
She could not understand a word of their lan- 
guage, which was fortunate for her. They knew 
this perfectly well, yet the worst of them would 
cease cursing when the innocent, smiling, daunt- 
less little face passed among them. Conscience 
made cowards of them all. 

Time had been when M. Escriot was a small 
farmer, with a large education, bent on raising 
the condition of the proletariat ; but the Catho- 
lics disliked him because he was a Calvinist, the 
Calvinists because he declined to believe in the 
infallibility of Calvinism on eternal punishment, 
and the republicans of those parts because he 
was a Christian. He had never had a single 
stroke of good luck since he was born, until he 
came into this property, and had had but few 
opportunities of helping his neighbors. His the- 
ories had died out long ago, He had stood in 
need of assistance himself on more than one oc- 
casion, and friends had violated every law of po- 
litical economy by helping him. Now, therefore, 
that he was rich, he set to work to see what he 
could do for the savages, and worse than savages, 
by whom he was surrounded, ‘To learn their 





language was the first thing, and he and his 
granddaughter set to work at that; but before 
they could make themselves clearly understood 
they had become sacred persons in those parts, 
in consequence of their active though discrimi- 
nating charity. We have nothing more to say 
about thatjustnow. We p' with our story. 

A sailor had been away for over two years, 
leaving his wife and little boy behind him. 
When he came back he found that his house 
was shut up, his wife in prison, and his boy on 
the streets. He had been a good husband, had 
remitted money regularly, and had always be- 
lieved his wife to be a model of respectability. 
Soon after his departure she had started a lodg- 
ing-house, which, whether through her ignorance, 
her folly, or her culpability, was turned into a 
receptacle for stolen goods to a very large amount. 
When the police broke up the establishment, her 
previous good character was of less than no use 
to her; she was looked on as a very artful and 
dangerous person, and sentenced to a very long 
term, and her boy was left to take care of himself. 

How half of these children live without crime 
is awonder. This boy ostensibly lived by sweep- 
ing acrossing. When his father came home and 
realized the disaster which had befallen him, he 
found the boy at this employment. He was too 
young to take to sea just then, so he clothed him 
and took him to Gravesend, to the house of a 
married sister. She and her husband took the 
money for the boy’s keep, but they hated the 
task and were cruel to him. No sooner was his 
father safe at sea than the boy ran away and 
came back to his old haunts, free at all events. 

M. Escriot had now been a year in his new 
home. Among all the thousands of faces which 
he saw every day one of all others began to at- 
tract his attention. It was the face of our boy. 
He got into conversation with him, and helped 
him. At last he took him home one night, set 
him before the fire, and made him tell his story. 

The boy’s story was straightforward, and most 
absolutely true. He had seldomn seen his father ; 
he was p Sota at sea; but his father was a very 
good man. His mother was a very good woman, 
no better woman in the world, but she had been 
imprisoned on false evidence: it was very much 
as we have previously told it. M. Escriot asked 
him hisname. The boy refused to tell it. He was 
no credit, he said, either to his father or mother, 
and was not in any way likely to be, and so he 
would keep his name to himself. He said that 
M. Escriot might give him a new one if he liked, 
and M. Escriot said, 

** Poor little piece of sea-foam, shall I call you 
Ros Marinum—Rosemary ?” 

‘*No; that is a girl’s name,” said the boy. 

‘*'Then we will put it in Lorraine German for 
you. Shall Ninette and I call you Meerschaum?” 

That took the boy’s fancy more readily, and 
he assumed the name. The neighbors who had 
known him had forgotten his real one, so M. Es- 
griot never knew it, and really never cared to in- 
quire about it. 

The boy came to him at intervals, sometimes 
of days, sometimes of weeks. He was always 
kindly received by them, and, if he wanted it, 
fed. M.Escriot was treating many boys so, but 
this one seemed to him one far above the com- 
mon herd ; and as he seemed deteriorating, the 
old gentleman and his granddaughter were de- 
termined to rescue him somehow, and were dis- 
cussing the best means, when the boy came to 
them one winter afternoon to say -by. 

Where was he going? That he could not tell, 
but he had met a boy who had met a ‘‘ bloke” 
who had told him of a place where you could get 
taught a trade, and he was going there. Then 
he lifted up his voice and wept, not alone, for 
one of them, at least, had got to love him very 
dearly, and then he was gone. 

M. Escriot was sorely exercised in his mind 
immediately after his departure. Where could 
the boy have gone to? What trade was he to 
learn? Perhaps he was taken by some young 
thief to a den to learn some infamous traffic. 
The old man was very anxious, but without rea- 
son; the boy, as we have seen, had only been 
seduced as far as Field Lane. 

He had, however, completely disappeared ; 
nothing could be heard of him ; he was absorb- 
ed into the state, but for good or for evil? As 
time went on it seemed as likely to M. Escriot 
that he should recognize a brown leaf upon a 
swollen autumn torrent as that he should see 
and know again the poor waif whom he had 
known as Meerschaum. - 

In the sea of misery which surrounded the Es- 
criots—that sea against which they always strove 
with small effect, so many drowning hands were 
held up toward them that it is no wonder if one 
small pair were almost forgotten; yet, after 
three years, something occurred to bring their 
lost piece of sea-foam to their minds. 

One night a woman came to them, an extreme- 
ly beautiful woman, but apparently very poor. 
It had been raining, and the rain-drops were in 
her long black hair. Ninette put a chair for 
her before the fire, and she cowered over it and 
warmed her hands. 

“Sir,” she said, turning to M. Escriot, “‘ you 
have a good name in these parts for assisting the 
unfortunate.” 

‘*Madam,” said M. Escriot, ‘‘I have known 
poverty myself, and so I know how to relieve it.” 

**Yes, with money. But, you see, I do not 
exactly want money, poor as I seem. My hus- 
band will send me all the money which I do not 
earn. I want information.” 

‘* Money, madam,” said M. Escriot, ‘‘I could 
give you, but information! I and my pretty 
Ninette here are hermits.” 

‘Still, I think that you can do what I want. 
I will tell you the truth. I have been undergo- 
ing six years’ penal servitude on a false accusa- 
tion. I think that I can ultimately prove my 
entire innocence, God knowsit, but I think that 
I can prove it before man. When I was taken 





away my husband was at sea, and I had a boy 
who went on the streets. My husband and I 
had one interview in prison, and he, of course, 
never doubted my innocence, but he told me that 
he had provided for the boy. I came out of 
prison and found that he is once more at sea, 
and that the boy is not to be heard of. He was 
last seen with you. Can you tell me any thing 
about him ?” 

‘* What was his name ?” 

‘** Michael Durnford.” 

M. Escriot knew of no such name. All at 
once Ninette exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, as sure as you 
are born, this is Meerschaum’s mother.” 

Of course it was. The likeness was too ex- 
traordinary not to be remarked, now that the 
key to it was found. But what had become of 
Meerschaum? The three put their heads togeth- 
er 4 find out, and they could find out nothing 
at all. 

The inquiry was similar to the famous one of 
looking for a needle in a bundle (or, more cor- 
rectly, a bottle) of hay, and after a time the 
gave it up. Meerschaum had gone away with 
another boy, and had never been seen since. 
Meanwhile M. Escriot and Ninette found Mrs. 
Durnford a very remarkable woman and a very 
agreeable companion. 

She was a woman of considerable diligence 
and ability, She started herself ina small busi- 
ness, and did well. She was in continual com- 
munication with her husband from all parts of 
the world. He, still a young man, had now got 
a full certificate from the Board, and was in com- 
mand of a small ship. His business kept him in 
the Pacific entirely, and as time went on Mrs. 
Durnford told the Escriots that it might be years 
before they met, but that she had his confidence, 
and that perhaps it would be as well for him to 
stay away until every thing was forgotten. If 
she could only prove her innocence to the world 
as she had to him, she would care for nothing 
except the finding of the boy. 

No one about upper East Smithfield wanted it 
proved, In those quarters the majority of a cer- 
tain class of people disagree with the law because 
it interferes with them. How the School Board 
will get on there we do not know; badly, we 
doubt. Mrs. Durnford, however, was rather pop- 
ular from having been in prison, and was con- 
sidered to be quite one of themselves. Relig- 
ious she was, certainly—they all became religious 
when they were shut up—but otherwise an excel- 
lent woman. We all had our faults, and if she 
was a little religious, she would doubtless, with 
her good common-sense, get over it in time. 

Still she did not get over it; and Escriot, after 
the facts had been told to him, more and more 
desired to prove her innocence. She always said 
that she could live her accusation down ; he de- 
sired her to do more. He was in the end right. 
But the telling of the lives of Escriot, Ninette, 
and Mrs, Durnford for the next two years would 
try the patience of any reader. It is enough to 
say that Mrs. Durnford got more and more in- 
timate with the Escriots, that she prospered in 
trade, and sent money to her husband, which he 
invested well. The ex-convict woman became 
as well known in those parts for discriminate 
charity as the Escriots. But the husband was 
still in the Pacific, and could not come home. 

One night, a winter night, about seven o'clock, 
the Escriots, grandfather and granddaughter, 
were sitting together, when there came a ring at 
the bell, at once answered by Ninette. She ad- 
mitted a fine-looking young sailor, in the dress 
of a man-of-wars-man, who hurriedly asked her 
if he could see M. Escriot. M. Escriot was to 
the fore at once. 

‘You remember me, Sir?” said the young 
sailor. 

“iG.” 

‘*T remember you, though,” said the young 
sailor. ‘* You were very kind to me when I was 
on the streets. My father wants me to see you, 
Sir, and he is dying.” 

That was enough for M. Escriot. He got his 
hat and went out into the street with him. 
When they were alone together M. Escriot ask- 
ed, ‘‘ What is your father’s name?” 

‘* Akers,” said the sailor. ‘‘I expect he wants 
to tell you about Mrs. Durnford’s business. He 
wants to make an affidavit that she was innocent, 
I think. She were, and he wants to right the 
woman, as he says he can, before he dies.” 

‘*Where has your father been?” asked M. 
Escriot. 

‘* West Australia. He will do right now. I 
am afraid he is going, and he has been a good 
father to me.” 

M. Escriot shook his head. Nothing could be 
done with these English, they were such fools. 
Akers had been twice imprisoned for starving and 
beating his children, and here was his son and 
heir crying over the loss of an excellent parent! 

Yet it is so. few pence and a few kind 
words, now and then, will, in an English or 
American boy’s heart, atone for months or years 
of cruelty and neglect. As for the French, we 
have nothing to say. Their piety (in the old 
Latin sense) toward their fathers is more like a 
craze than any thing else. 

It was late into the night before M. Escriot 
had done with Akers. The man was dying, and 
wished to make a clean breast of it. To make 
a long story short, he entirely exonerated Mrs. 
Durnford, and ultimately the judge who had tried 
her allowed that there had been a miscarriage of 
justice. We rather anticipate here, because the 
course of the story carries us away with M, Es- 
criot and young Akers. 

He came soon after to M. Escriot and an- 
nounced his father’s death. ‘‘I am glad,” said 
M. Escriot, ‘that he eased his mind.” Young 
Akers the sailor said, ‘‘ Now I want to ease 
mine. Is Mrs, Durnford handy ?” 

Mrs, Durnford and Ninette were produced, 

** You mind me, ma’am,” said young Akers. 

‘TI remember you now, and I thank you for 
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what you have done for me,” said Mrs. Durn- 
ford. 
** You remember your boy Meerschaum ?” 

“ Ah!” 

‘* Well, it was I that took him away out of 
this. He was too good for it, and so was I, 
though I never was so good as him. I took him 
away out of it, and I am proud on it. I took 
him to Field Lane, and then he went to Great 
Queen Street, and we went to the Chichester to- 
gether, and we were both drafted into the Royal 
Navy.” 

And where is my boy now?” said Mrs, Durn- 
ford, eagerly. 

‘* Burn me if I know, ma’am. There was only 
eight of us drafted into the Queen's service that 
year, and he might be any where. I don’t as 
much as know what ship he went into, because 
I left the Chichester before he did. But don’t 
you see what you have got todo, ma’am? You 
go to Field Lane, and they will remember him 
by his name of Meerschaum, which he always 
gave there, as elsewhere, because he thought it 
would do him harm to give his real one. Or 
you might go at once to Great Queen Street; 
they will track him for you at once.” 

The lad departed with an extremely grateful 
recollection of M. Escriot’s generosity. The clew 
was got at once. Field Lane was the nearest 
place, and Mrs. Durnford went there at once. 
The manager was at home, and she asked him 
if he remembered a boy called Meerschaum. 

‘*Yes, certainly, madam,” he said; ‘‘I re- 
member him very well—a fine handsome lad, 
marked with M. D. on his left arm.” 

‘That is my son, Sir.” 

‘* Indeed, madam! But the boy, I well re- 
member, told me that his mother was in prison ; 
and when he came to us he was half naked, and 
had been fearfully neglected for some time. I 
don’t understand it.” 

‘*His father was at sea, and I was in prison 
for six years on a totally false charge. ‘The boy 
must have been two years on the streets with no 
one but God to take care of him. Now his fa- 
ther and I are prosperous, but our boy is gone. 
Can you help me?” 

‘*Let us come together at once.” And so 
they went along Holborn together, the manager 
silent and puzzled, wanting to say what the man- 
ager at Gteat Queen Street said for him before 
they had been in conversation three minutes. 

**Tf your life, madam, has been such as you 
describe,” said the latter, ‘‘is it wise for you to 
drag him back into contact with such associates 
as you may have formed? I only ask you to 
speak as a mother for your boy’s sake.” 

**T am an absolutely innocent woman,” she 
replied. ‘‘ Your suspicions are natural, I allow, 
but they are unfounded. Make any inquiries 
about me that you like. You are not clever 
enough to see one thing: if I had wished to trace 
my son for any evil purpose, I should scarcely 
have acknowledged to you two gentlemen that I 
had been a convict.” 

‘This was so indubitably true that the two man- 
agers looked at one another. Great Queen Street 
smiled and spoke. ‘‘ Well, God deal with you 
as you deal with your son when you have regain- 
ed your influence over him.” 

** Amen,” said Mrs. Durnford. 
alive ?” 

‘** He is alive, and he has done so much better 
than well that any antecedents of his will make 
little difference to him now. You might have 
seen the absurd name by which we knew him 
in print had you looked for it. The boy distin- 
guished himself greatly at the Peiho forts.” 

‘** And where is he now ?” 

‘* Still on the China station. Address H.M.S. 
Blonde, Hong-Kong or elsewhere. Would you 
like to see one of his lettérs ?” 

She took one away with her. Perhaps the 
manager had forgotten which it was, but perhaps 
also he gave it her on purpose. At the close of 
a well-written letter in a fine bold hand he wrote, 
‘* In spite of what you say, I shall find my moth- 
er out when I get to England, for I tell you that 
she is the best woman in the world.” 

Mrs. Durnford wrote to her son, but before he 
got her letter the turning-point in her life had 
passed, 

She was sitting quietly one night in her little 
back-parlor, reading, but not understanding what 
she read. ‘The lines and words passed her eye, 
but she knew not what they meant. It had hap- 
pened to her often before, and would most likely 
happen to her again. She was reviewing her 
life while she was pretending to read. 

‘The time had been when she was a very beau- 
tiful girl, well educated as times went, a lady’s- 
maid in a great family. A handsome young 
sailor had made her acquaintance at the small 
sea-port near my lord’s house. She had given 
up every thing for him, in spite of remonstrance 
from every one, and at last she had married him. 

He was a true and honest fellow, but at that 
time uneducated. He had been much away 
from her, and she had to shift as best she might. 
When one of his long absences occurred she 
thought that she had done for the best. She 
started that unhappy lodging-house, and after a 
short time her great trouble came. She was put 
into prison, and had to leave her boy on the 
Streets. 

Six years’ penal servitude! At first her soul 
seemed to die within her, and she was incapable 
of exertion ; but by degrees, with her intense vi- 
tality, she began to work. For the first two 
years her husband knew nothing of what had 
happened to her, so his letters were never for- 
warded to her. After two years were passed, 
she was told one day that she had a visitor. 

The visitor was put in one cage and she in an- 
other, with a turnkey in the empty space be- 
tween. They could say but little to one anoth- 
er; and, for our part, we think the arrangement 
objectionable in some cases. He told her of his 
unalterable confidence, and she begged him to 
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see after the boy—with what result we have 
heard. 

Many letters passed between them, but he nev- 
er saw her again, save once, in a similar inter- 
view. He always wrote that he was doing his 
best to make her happy once more, but he had 
never come back. She knew, when she thought 
of it, that he was making more money where he 
was; but there was a sad spot in her heart which 
only he could heal. 

Did he love her still? More, would he even 
know her if he saw her? She had been beauti- 
ful once; was she so now? 

It was not the first night she had thought of 
these things. She thought of them every night, 
when the candle in the shop was burning low, 
and the customers were fewer and fewer as the 
night went on. ‘To-night she wished to close 
earlier and get to her bed, and, if possible, to 
forgetfulness ; but the wretched little shop bell 
clinked again, and she went out to serve a cus- 
tomer, a sea-faring man by his complexion, but 
dressed like a gentleman. She looked straight 
at him, and he looked straight at her. As their 
eyes met she thought that he was a kind-looking 
man, and that was all. He, for his part, thought 
that she must have been a handsome woman 
once, and was handsome still. ‘There was no 
shadow of recognition. 

‘*T beg your pardon, madam,” the man said. 





ble mail came letters from the Durnfords about 
Meerschaum. The plan about him was that 
he was to quit the navy at once and come as 
mate under his father. He might enter the 
N.R., but he must sail under his father to learn 
navigation and take his proper place. He would 
certainly come to M. Escriot, and M. Escriot 
was earnestly prayed to help them in the mat- 
ter. They would only be away a year, and they 
wanted to end their lives all three together. 

M. Escriot used to go out for walks on fine 
days with Ninette, far beyond the East End, far 
beyond the city, out into the pleasant parks and 
squares of the West. He was in a quiet part 
of Kensington Gardens one day, when his Ni- 
nette left him and wandered away along the Ser- 
pentine. It was the time when the rhododen- 
drons were in bloom, and as she stood looking at 
them she found herself face to face with a young 
gentleman in civilian’s clothes, but somehow 
looking like a sailor. 

‘* Mademoiselle Escriot, I believe,” he said. 

** Yes, surely.” 

**T am afraid you do not know me. 
have known you any where.” 

‘*And I should have known you nowhere, 
monsieur,” 

**So I dare to say; yet I know you so well 
that I have followed you about for the whole 
afternoon, afraid to speak to you.” 
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“THEY HELD THE DOOR OPEN, AND PEERED OUT INTO THE WILD NIGHT.” 


“There is a Mrs. Durnford lives near here, in 


one of the shops right or left of you. Can you 
tell me which it is ?” 
‘*T am Mrs. Durnford,” she said. ‘‘ What 


did you wish with me?” 

He looked at her like a man awakening from 
a dream. Then he stretched out. his arms to- 
ward her, and as he did so a light seemed to 
grow upon his face. Then he said, ‘‘ Mary.” 

And then with a happy sigh, like that of a 
mother to her child, she looked on him, and she 
knew him. 

We will close Mrs, Durnford’s shop door for 
the night, and serve no more customers. It was 
known among the neighbors next morning that 
a gentleman had gone into her house immediate- 
ly before her closing, and had not come out again. 
It was known later in the morning that M. Es- 
criot had gone there the first thing, and that Mrs. 
Durnford’s husband had come back from ‘‘ the 
Indies” with a vast fortune. 

That was by no means true: he had only 
come home with an old ship, and had been ap- 
pointed to a new one by a great firm whose con- 
fidence he had gained. He came to fetch his 
wife at last, and they sailed away with loving 
adieux from the Escriots; and Upper East 
Smithfield knew Mrs. Durnford no more. 

The Escriots did, however. By every possi- 





** Yet I am not difficult of address, monsieur. 
I have strange confidants.’ 

‘*May I be one of them? Do you remember 
a boy called Meerschaum ?” 

‘* Perfectly. Do you bring news of him?” 

**T do.” 


‘*T hope that it is good, because, Sir, between 
us, I loved him when we were children together 
so very deeply. I think that if he were to come 
before me now, the brave, patient little fellow 
grown into a man, I could love him again. You 
try by your dress to conceal from the world that 
you are a sailor. But a sailor’s eyes are too 
frank for a woman’s scrutiny. You have seen 
Meerschaum. Where did you see him last ?” 

**Do you not see him now?” said the young 
man. 

It was Meerschaum, and in trying to remem- 
ber what she had said to him before the recog- 
nition, she pretended to herself that she had for- 
gotten it all. They joined M. Escriot, and went 
home with him. One thing only was certain to 
the old man, and that was that his granddaugh- 
ter and the son of the convict woman were in 
love with one another, and that nothing which 
he could ever do would separate them. 

The simple fact was that he had no word to 
say against the arrangement. He was getting 
very old. Michael Durnford was every thing 





he could desire. His father and mother were 
accumulating money and doing well. Under 
the English law his granddaughter’s money 
could be tied up on herself. He had asked 
about the young man’s character, and it was 
good. Why, then, should they not marry? 
He determined to ask his granddaughter if she 
had any objection. 

She answered that she had none at all, and 
continued, like a true daughter of France with 
money in her purse, that, if he could not keep 
her, they, grandfather and granddaughter, would 
be most certainly able to keep him. It was not 
an English way of putting the case, but it was 
most certainly practical. 

So golden days came for poor Meerschaum. 
M. Escriot sent him to a college at Southsea to 
learn navigation. That science, in its rudi- 
ments, is not difficult. We have learned it 
three or four times ourselves, and can say with 
a safe conscience that we know nothing about it 
now. Meerschaum, however, assimilated navi- 
gation, and Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
States navy, having appeared on the scene 
shortly before, Meerschaum followed his the- 
ories, hanging on his words. 

His examinations were passed splendidly. 
There was a slight difficulty about his obliga- 
tions to the Royal Navy, but they were easily 
got over. He went into the Reserve. Ninette 
and he were to be married when his parents 
came home. They were expected every day. 

The weather got dim and wild early that year. 
It stood at north, then at northeast, backing 
steadily against the sun. Meerschaum, full of 
Reid, Maury, and Fitzroy, told them that a 
great storm was coming. Ninette and he walk- 
ed across the sands to Broadstairs; the boat- 
men were ready for any thing there. 

The great southwesterly storm of those days 
came on them more suddenly than they had 
thought for; it came on a rapidly rising barom- 
eter. From the ghastly position of 27.10 the 
barometer went up to 28.0. At three o’clock 
the disaster was upon them. There came a fly 
ing, almost green-colored, cloud from the direc- 
tion of Calais, and after that no one knew much 
more until all was over. The wind drove the 
sea in masses of foam toward the lard. As 
darkness came on it was evident that all the 
lights in the Channel were useless on such a 
night as this. Their own North Foreland was 
invisible, and the lights even in their own castle 
were dim spots. 

In the horrible roar and confusion one young 
man kept his head. Toward midnight Michael 
Durnford went out and tried to rally the boat- 
men. They were at first disinclined to go with 
him, for it was useless. 

**T tell you,” he said, ‘‘ that there is a ship 
close to us. I have heard the voices of the peo- 
ple on board of her.” 

A man came staggering through the surf, hold- 
ing tight to a woman. Then a woman came, 
holding a baby; and then others reeling in the 
wash, which was now beginning to slop up with 
the ebb. 

All Kingsgate were out at once, and up to 
their waists in water. Michael Durnford pulled 
a man on shore and asked him what ship it was 
which had been wrecked. 

“The Aurora,” the man said. ‘Captain 
Durnford. She is on her side on the reef there. 
He is going to stop till the last, and his wife with 
him.” 

M. Escriot and Ninette knew nothing of 
what was happening. In the awful roar of the 
storm, they once or twice held the door partly 
open, and peered out into the wild night. He 
faced it bare-headed, but she wrapped up her 
head, because Michael always kissed her hair 
before they separated. She raised her hands 
and said, ‘‘Let us thank God that our boy is 
not at sea.” 

And M. Escriot said, ‘‘ I will copy Lear. 
pray, and then I'll sleep.” 

When Michael heard the name of the ship, he 
knew what had happened. He was perfectly 
quiet. He said to two young men who stood 
by him, 

‘*My father is captain of that ship, and my 
mother is with him. I must get off to them.” 

The two young fishermen to whom Michael 
spoke showed him that if the ship were where 
she was reported to be, he could get to her along 
that reef which lies to the west of Kingsgate. So 
he went out along it into the spin-drift, and was 
seen no more until the next morning. 

Blinded and bruised among the rocks, he made 
out the ship at last. She was lying at the edge 
of the reef, breaking her back. As he approached 
her he heard her cracking and ripping herself to 
pieces. She was on her side, and a ruin of masts 
and rigging was between himself and her. He 
saw his father and his mother advancing togeth- 
er along the mainmast to get as far on the spar 
as they could before launching themselves, and 
he called to them, 

‘**Hold on, and I will be with you directly. 
Keep your arm round my mother, and I will get 
you on shore.” 

Captain Durnford cried out, ‘‘We are the 
last. Go back and bring us a rope.” 

‘*T can get my mother on shore, and you can 
follow,” shouted Michael. 

He made toward them, and was clambering 
on the spar, when a piece of the wreck surged 
against his chest and sent him down. 

When M. Escriot and Captain Durnford found 
him next morning, the sand was in his-hair, and 
the sea-scud was driving over his face. Captain 
Durnford said, ‘‘ God has been very cruel to us 
in this matter.” 

M. Escriot said, ‘‘ My friend, you have scarce- 
ly read the story of Cleobis and Bito. Raise his 
head, and let me wipe the sea-foam from his face. 
If there were no future, who would live? In the 
hands of God we are all as Meerschaum: as the 
foam of the sea,” 
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“THE BETROTHAL.” 

HE accompanying fine engraving is copied 

from a picture by the French artist, Frrm1n 
Gerarp, which attracted much attention at the 
last Paris Exhibition, and won high praise from 
the art critics. M. Gérarp is a popular and 
promising artist, whose works are much in vogue. 
The scene represents a party returning from 
church after the ceremony of betrothal, which, 
in Continental countries, precedes the marriage. 


The affianced pair lead the way, followed by their 
parents, kinsmen, and friends, all attired in the 
rich and picturesque dress of ‘the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which gives such scope to the pencil of an 
artist. The path lies through a magnificent 
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park surrounding the church, filled with superb | 


oaks and chestnuts, and carpeted with a rich 
velvet greensward strewn with flowers. The 
picture is fall of beauty and suggestiveness, 
and is well worthy of preservation in a portfolio 
of engravings. 
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CHINESE GEOGRAPHICAL 
NAME 


HE names of the provinces of China all have 

some meaning, commonly an allusion to 
their geographical position; e. g., Hu-pei, north 
of the lakes ; Hu-nan, south of the lakes ; Ho- 
nan, south of the rivers; Kiang-si, west of the 
river (Yang-tsze); Kiang-nan, south of the same; 
Shan-tung, east of the mountains; Shan-se, 
west of the same, etc. The island of Formosa 


(so named by the Portuguese) is called by the 
Chinese Tai-wan, or ‘‘great bay.” ‘‘ Hong- 
Kong” is the Cantonese pronunciation of Siang- 
. (or Hiang-kiang), the meaning of which 
is ragrant stream.” Huang-ho is the ‘‘ Yel- 
low River,” and Ta-kiang (better known to Eu- 
ropeans as the Yang-tsze) is the ‘‘ Great River.” 
The same is the case with regard to towns, to 
many of which the Chinese seem to have taken 
a delight in giv ing felicitous names; e. g., Foo- 
happy district; Tien-ching (Tientsin), 
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heavenly ford ; Tai-ping, great peace ; eoahinai? 
military rest; Shang-hai, upon the sea; Han- 
kow, mouth of the (river) Han; Kiu-kiang, nine 
rivers. Chang-chia-kow—a town just within the 
great wall, and generally called Kalgan by for- 
eigners—means ‘*‘ the pass of the Chang family.” 
Amoy, one of the treaty ports, gets its name, 
through the local dialect, from Sia (or Hia)- 
mén, the meaning of which is ‘‘ summer gate.” 
Pekin is a French way of writing Pei-ching 
(northern capital), and, as usually pronounced 
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by Europeans, bears hardly any resemblance to 
the Chinese sounds. It may be remarked that 
the Chinese seldom speak of this place by the 
distinctive title ‘‘ northern capital,” using mere- 
ly the expression ching, i. e., capital, and even 
in its immediate neighborhood the name Pei- 
ching is but rarely used, 

The reader will perceive that a page of a Chi- 
nese book in which the names of persons and 
places occur must be very puzzling, especially to 
& foreign student; and to obviate the difficulty 


which arises on this score, it is usual for the na- 
tive teacher to mark the names of provinces, 
towns, etc., by drawing in red ink two parallel 
perpendicular lines at the side of the characters 
denoting them, the names of persons being dis- 
tinguished by a single line similarly placed. 

The opening sentence of the well-known novel, 
Hao-chiu-chuan (to which English translators 
have given the title Fortunate Union), illus- 
trates so well some of the peculiarities of the 
Chinese collocation of words that we will quote 
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a portion of it here. ‘‘Hua shno chien chao 
Pei-chih-li Ta-ming-foo yu yi-ko siu-tsai, sing 
‘Tieh,’ shuang-ming Chung-yi,” ete. These 
words literally mean, ‘‘The story says, former 
dynasty, Pei-chih-li Ta-ming-foo, have one Siu- 
tsai family name Tieh [iron], double name 
Chung-yii [middle gem] ;” or, as we should put 
it, “‘ As the story goes, once upon a time there 
lived in the prefectural city of Ta-ming, in the 
province of Pei-chih-li, a Bachelor of Arts 
named Middle Gem Iron,” 





